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SOME THEMES AND VARIATIONS IN 
GEORGIA CEMETERY EPITAPHS 


by C. CHILDERS 


ed States are characterized largely by a deadly lack of originality 

in the composition. Mr. Roland Harper, a long-time student of 
the vital statistics on tombstones, wrote me recently that the quaint 
epitaphs one sometimes reads about must be rare. Although he has 
visited cemeteries from Massachusetts to Arizona and has over 25,000 
cemetery records, Mr. Harper has found scarcely one epitaph in 10,000 
that he considers quaint or truly original. 

There are many reasons for the lack of originality in cemetery 
epitaphs. In composing epitaphs, many of the early writers thought 
it no sin to steal from the dead and would copy outright an inscription 
they had seen and liked or would vary theirs only slightly from the 
original. Many tombstone and monument vendors had available a 
catalogue of ready-made epitaphs and would include one free with the 
purchase of a tombstone or monument if the customer desired. Epi- 
taphs were frequently composed by versifying friends, especially fam- 
ily preacher or members of the dead person’s family. If they were 
unable to invoke the muse — and apparently many of them were — all 
they had to do was to buy or borrow a book on how to write epitaphs. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there were published many 
books which gave examples and offered ample suggestions for compos- 
ing epitaphs. Among these early forerunners of our modern “How- 
to-do-it-yourself”’ books were volumes with such titles as: 


The Epitaph-Writer; Consisting of Upwards of Six Hundred 
Original Epitaphs, Moral, Admonitory, Humorous, and Satiri- 
cal; Numbered, Classed, and Arranged on a New Plan; Chiefly 
Designed for Those Who Write or Engrave Inscriptions on 
Tombstones (Chester, 1791). 


C EMETERY EPITAPHs in Georgia as well as in the rest of the Unit- 
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The Silver Stole, being a collection of One Hundred Texts of 
One Hundred Original Epitaphs, suitable for The Grave of a 
Child by J. W. Commings (New York; 1859.)! 


Whether it was too much dependence on the many model books 
or the ease with which people duplicated epitaphs on other tombstones, 
cemetery inscriptions became pretty much conventionalized. As a re- 
sult, Georgia cemeteries are full of many similar epitaphs, and a par- 
ticularly popular one may appear many times in the same cemetery. 
The short epitaph, “Darling, We Miss Thee,” appears on the tomb- 
stones of children at least six times in one Atlanta cemetery. In my 
collection of Georgia cemetery epitaphs, there are certain Biblical 
passages, poetic images, quotations, and eulogies used so often that 
their repeated use through the years shows that certain conventions 
were established very early for composing epitaphs. 

It is refreshing to find from time to time inscriptions that broke 
with tradition and show an independent, defiant, humorous, or even 
careless mind or hand at work. Epitaphs sometimes achieve immor- 
tality because of slipshod workmanship or a slip of the chisel. An en- 
graver in Cooperstown, New York, once left off a final “e” and for 
many years the epitaph read, “Lord, she is Thin”; another engraver 
in White Horn, Tennessee, inverted letters, and the result was, “Gone 
to be an angle.”* In Myrtle Hill Cemetery in Rome, Georgia, the 
epitaph tells the reader that the man buried there was born January 
23, 1947, and died December 22, 1868. The cemetery in Cullman, 
Alabama, has the graves of two women whose tombstones say the 
women were born on February 29 but in odd-numbered years. 

Even more interesting are epitaphs that are decided variations on 
the usual patterns followed by most epitaph writers. While most of 
the Georgia cemetery epitaphs in my collection are conventional, there 
are some that are unusual and interesting enough to merit attention. 

When death struck, the members of the dead person’s family often 
found solace in the Bible and other books of devotion. Appropriate- 
ly enough, the Bible, Hymnals, and prayer books were often used as 
sources of epitaphs. 

The frequent use of scriptural passages for inscriptions set an early 
pattern. Especially interesting, however, is that of the thousands of 


*Charles L. Wallis, Stories on Stone: A Book of American Epitaphs (New 


gives the titles of many of the model books, see pp. 253-4. 
*Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
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Bible passages available, most people made a constant and even mo- 
notonous use of only a few certain ones. Some of the Bible verses 
appearing most often as epitaphs are: 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

(Matthew 5:7) 

Blessed are the pure in heart. (Matthew 5:8) 

He was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith. 

(Acts 11:24) 

Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace. (Psalms 37:37) 


Of course there were certain passages used less frequently, and I 
have found some that appear only once or twice. A rather touching 
example of a Bible passage used as an epitaph is found on the tomb- 
stone of a young lady in Walnutgrove who committed suicide. The 
epitaph comes from the sixteenth chapter of Samuel: 


The Lord seeth not as man seeth, for the man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart. 


In the church-yard of St. Paul’s in Augusta, Georgia, is the grave 
of William Longstreet. According to Lucien Lamar Knight, Long- 


street was successfully applying steam to navigation a year before 
Robert Fulton’s steamboat ployed the Hudson.* The Book of Prov- 
erbs (15:15) provides the epitaph for the time-worn slab of the man 
who died a victim of adverse fortunes: 


All the days of the afflicted are evil; but he that is of a merry 
heart hath a continual feast. 


In the Old Midway cemetery there is an epitaph which shows that 
its writer, a minister, was well versed in Biblical history. In the qua- 
train which he composed for his dead wife, the widower compared her 
virtues to those of women in the Bible: 


She, who in Jesus, sleeps beneath this tomb, 
Had Rachel’s face and Leah’s fruitful womb, 
Abigail’s wisdom, Lydia’s faithful heart, 

And Martha’s care, with Mary’s better part. 


Closely allied to the epitaphs patterned after the Bible and other 
books of devotion are the didactic ones which often used the grave 
*Lucian Lamar Knight, Georgia’s Landmarks, Memorials and Legends (Vol. 


II), (Printed for the author by The Byrd Printing Company, Atlanta, Ga., 1914), 
p. 313. 
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to point a lesson to the living, and the moral of the lesson was usually, 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” 

In the Haney Cemetery near Snellville, Georgia, on the tombstone 
of an old man, this popular epitaph is inscribed: 

Remember, friends, as you pass by, - 

As you are now so once was I; 


As I am now, so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


Many years ago, it is said, an old Irishman read the inscription 
and wrote in black crayon below it: 


Wherever you are I wish you well, 
If up in heaven or down in hell, 
But to follow you I’ll not consent 
Unless I knew which way you went. 


Many epitaphs, especially those written in verse, or, more accu- 
rately, in doggerel, show a continuous use of certain kinds of poetic 
images. The same images were used so often and for so long that in 
the course of time they became somewhat conventionalized. Dead 
children were often imagined as angels or flowers. When a young man 
or woman died, his or her short life was often compared to a morning 
that never became a day. When adults died, they were described as 
sleeping or resting. In other epitaphs, the dead one is said to be part- 
ing from his loved ones to go on a journey; still others speak of the 
dead as soldiers or warriors struck down in the midst of battle. Thou- 
sands of epitaphs in Georgia cemeteries have these conventional images. 

When a child is spoken of as an angel, his early death is attributed 
to God’s need for an extra angel to fill a vacant place in heaven. Three 
of the most popular children’s epitaphs using angel imagery are: 

A little time on earth he spent 

Til God for him an angel sent. 


God needed one more angel child 
Amidst His shining band. 


The angel band was not complete 
She’s gone to fill the vacant seat. 


The cemetery in Cartersville has a rather delightful variation. The 
pet name of the angel-to-be is given: 


Daddy’s little Doodlebug, gone to be an angel. 
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A second image frequently found on children’s tombstones is that 
of flowers. There are several variations on the flower theme. Some- 
times the child is described as a flower bud; in other epitaphs, the 
child’s birth is spoken of as a flower budding, and his death is described 
_ as a flower fading or thought of as enabling the bud to bloom in heaven. 
The cemeteries in Walnutgrove, Cartersville, and Waycross have the 
following variations on the flower theme: 


Here lies the sweetest bud of hope 
That e’er to human wish was given. 


A little bud of love 
To bloom with God above. 


The lovely flower has faded. 
’Twas but a flower, too good for earth. 


This lovely bud so young and fair 
Called home by early doom 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In paradise would bloom. 


Many older children and young people who died had their few 


years upon earth compared to the hours of mornings that never length- 
ened into days. Some of the epitaphs found on young people’s tomb- 
stones are: 


Just in the morning of his day 
In youth and love he died. 


Just as the morning, her life was opening into day; 
Her young and lovely spirit passed from earth and went away. 


His sun went down while it was yet noon. 


In poetry sleep is often spoken of as the sister of death. The image 
recurs frequently in epitaphs. The dead one is said to be sleeping or 
resting; there is usually the suggestion that the deceased will awake 
and find himself in heaven. Among the many epitaphs using this con- 
ventional image are: . 

Sleep on, sweet one, and take thy rest 

God called thee away because he knew best. 

Kind Angel, watch her sleeping dust 

Til Jesus comes to rouse the just 


Then may she wake with sweet surprise 
And in her Savior may she rise. 
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Happy infant, early blest, 
Rest in peaceful slumber, rest. 


An interesting use of the image appears on a tombstone in Shadow- 
brook Cemetery, Suwannee, Georgia. The stone marks the grave of 
a woman who took her own life by drinking poison, and the inscription 
reads: 


She took the cup of life to sip 
So bitter was her portion 

She meekly put it from her lips 
And went to sleep again. 


The overuse of sleep as a euphemism for death in poetry and on 
epitaphs might well be responsible for the following anecdote which 
someone sent me: 


As a widow stood silently by the casket of her husband, the family 
preacher came up to console her and said, ‘““‘We musn’t weep, my 
dear. Let’s say he’s only sleeping.”” When the preacher finished 
speaking, the widow turned to him and whispered, ‘Well, for God’s 
sake, don’t talk so loud. You might wake him up!” 


Another favorite image for the epitaphs of adults is that of the 
deceased parting from his loved ones to go on a journey. The journey 
is often “across the river.” The dead one is said to be a pilgrim or 
traveller who will find rest in heaven for his weary body. There is the 
added thought that the deceased and his bereaved ones will be reunited 
in heaven where those left on earth will eventually come to meet him. 
An example of this very popular image in an epitaph is found on a 
tombstone in Adairsville, Georgia: 


Sleep, Hubby dear, 

And take your rest 

God called you home 

He thought it best 

On that bright immortal shore 
We shall meet to part no more. 


Two of the many epitaphs in Georgia cemeteries using the theme 
of parting to meet again are these: 


We will meet again. 
Why should we weep? We'll meet again for all eternity. 


On the tombstone of a young girl buried in the Cartersville ceme- 
tery is the following: 


| 
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I can’t come to you, Mother; 
You must come to me! 


An interesting variation on the theme appears on the monument 
of a man in Rome who drowned. The writer seemed a little doubtful 
about the hereafter and put the epitaph in the form of a question: 


Shall we meet beyond the river? 


Perhaps the most unusual epitaphs using the image of parting to 
meet in heaven are found in Americus, Georgia. I am indebted to Mr. 
Harper for sending them to me. Commenting on the epitaphs, Mr. 
Harper writes: 


....@ pair of epitaphs in Americus, Ga., that I took time to copy 
in 1939 is hard to beat. A man who lost a young son in 1862 
fully expected to meet him in heaven. But when his wife died in 
1876, he had quite different ideas. 


First, here are the inscriptions on the three sides of the son’s mon- 
ument: 


(South face.) Dear little Charlie adieu. Our sweet and favorite 
boy, In bitter grief, we part with you, To meet in the world of joy 
Where all are friends. 


(East face.) Yes we'll meet in that bright land, Where parting 
words are never spoken, And our little family band Shall never 
again be broken By death’s cold sleep. 


(North face.) Where Papa and Mama will come, And little sister 
and brother too, To stay with you in that sweet home While endless 
ages circle away, Eternity. ” 


When the man buried his wife fifteen years later, he had undergone 
some drastic changes in his thinking about immortality and heaven. — 
Perhaps the scientific spirit had begun to pervade his thoughts. Here 
is the epitaph on the wife’s tombstone: 


She was a devoted, kind, and affectionate wife, and mother, woman 
without hypocrisy or deception. But man like all other animals, 
vegetables and worlds is not a creation, but a development; and 
subject to the laws of growth, maturity, and decay. For by the 
process of decay, every man, plant, and animal is furnished food, 
life, and vigor, and the earth its soil. The soul is a function pro- 
duced by impressions made on the brain by the five senses through 
the nerves; and at death ceases to exist like all other functions. 
All organizations must disorganize, and all compounds must de- 
compose; to these laws every man, plant, animal and world must 
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bow. Hence, My Dear Lizzie, and babes adieu. And though, I may 
wander in distant lands I shall oft times think; and shed for you, 
Pensively, tears of love, and affection. 


Many times a dead person was compared to a soldier or warrior 
dying in the midst of or after battle. Georgia cemeteries are filled 
with epitaphs using this image, and, appropriately enough, many of 
them appear on the tombstones of Confederate soldiers and others who 
belonged to the armed forces. An example of the kind of epitaphs 
found on Confederate soldiers’ monuments is the following which 
appears on the tomb of Major-General Wm. H. T. Walker who was 
killed in the Battle of Atlanta and buried in Augusta: 


His soul to Him to gave it rose; 
God led it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest; 
And, though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


However epitaphs describing the dead one as a fighter, soldier, or 
warrior were not restricted to the military. They were used widely for 
educators, doctors, lawyers, divines, parliamentarians, and many others. 
On the tombstone of a well-known citizen of Rome appears the fol- 
lowing: 

His toils are past 

His work is done 


He fought the fight 
The victory won. 


Perhaps the most unusual epitaph using the warrior image appears on 
the tombstone of a woman buried in the old burying ground outside 
Lawrenceville. Reading the inscription, one cannot help wondering 
about the marital, or martial, relations of the woman and her husband: 


Here she rests after battle. 


_ Many inscriptions often found on tombstones and monuments are 
long and elaborate eulogies in which the deceased is praised in extrava- 
gantly favorable language. The dead one‘s perseverance, industry, 
tolerance, character, integrity, sincerity, intelligence, love of God, fear 
of God, love of his fellowman, devotion to wife, family, and duty, are 
among the virtues lauded. The one eulogized is spoken of as a “South- 
ern Gentleman” and often said to have died “Without fear, without 
reproach.” 
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In many of the long eulogies, often written in a highly Latinized 
vocabulary, Homer, Cato, Shakespears, and other Greek, Latin, and 
English writers are quoted to point up the character of the deceased. 
A very popular quotation on monuments is the following lines from 
Antony’s final speech in praise of Brutus in Julius Caesar: 

In him the elements were so mixed that nature might stand up 

and say to all the world — this was a man. 

Among the monuments bearing this inscription are those of Alexander 
Stephens Clay in the Confederate Cemetery, Marietta, Georgia, and 
Andrew J. Miller in the City Cemetery, Augusta, Georgia. 

Inscriptions were sometimes written in Latin, and the writer would 
occasionally give an English translation. In the following the writer 
gives the dead one’s year of birth and death in both Arabic and Roman 
numberals: 


Venit August XIIth, MDCCXXXI (1832) 
Obit December XXth, MDCCCCX (1910) 


Especially interesting are the epitaphs which praise something out 
of the ordinary or give a sort of lefthand compliment. I like particu- 
larly the last part of an epitaph on the tombstone of a man buried in 
Rome: 


A great spirit in a frail body, unwavering in honor, love, loyalty, 
and courage, and a total abstinence from alcoholic beverages of 
all kinds, 


On his wife’s tombstone a man had engraved this rather unusual 
compliment: 

A True Wife is Man’s Best Friend 

His Dog next. 

Mr. Harper has told me about a tombstone he has seen in an old 
cemetery in Mobile, Alabama. On the tombstone of a man who did 
not get along well with his wife is the beginning of a sentence that 
looks as if was intended to be uncomplimentary; however the latter 
part of the sentence is represented by a row of stars, leaving the reader 
to guess what he intended to say. 

In the Friendship Primitive Baptist Church Cemetery, Five Forks 
Community, Lawrenceville, Georgia, stand three tombstones side by 
side. They mark the graves of three brothers, Beley, Seney, and 
Cephas. The inscriptions, no doubt written by the parents, not only 
praise the men but also give rather detailed accounts of their deaths: 
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Beley was a loving young man who spoke well of mother, father, 
and friends. Was working to be useful in this life when Steve Perry 
killed him. Perry was hung in Decatur, DeKalb Co., Ga. Beley 
eaves father and mother to mourn him. 


Son, we honor thee in thy grave. 


Seney was a skillful carpenter, temperal and industrious in all his 
dealings. He did nothing to cause his parents trouble. The mem- 
ory of his aged father was recalled by his many signs. He, while 
in good health, went with his little sister to church. Returning 
home, retired. The next morning his mother found him cold in 
death. 


He was a Red Man in good standing. 
In the grave, Son, we honor thee in all ages. 


Cephas was a dry goods salesman, loved his father, mother, friends, 
and a good time. Was afflicted, and for three years battled along. 
While at supper table strangling caused his death. 


We mourn for thee and honor thee in thy grave. 


Another unusual inscription appears on a monument in the Carters- 
ville City Park. The monument was originally erected in Etowah, 
Ga., by Mark Cooper, about 1860, as a tribute to 38 Georgians who 
helped him through a financial crisis. It is said to be the only monu- 
ment in the world erected by a debtor in honor of his creditors. The 
inscription reads: 


This monument is erected by/ Mark A. Cooper/ proprietor at 
Etowah/ as a grateful tribute to the/ friendship and liberality of/ 
those whose names are hereon inscribed/ which prompted them/ 
to aid him in/ the prosecution/ and developments of/ the interests 
at Etowah. 


Etowah was destroyed by Sherman except for the monument which 
was moved to Cartersville, Ga., in 1927. 

One of the most puzzling epitaphs is found in Rome, Ga., and 
marks the grave of a lawyer. The master stone is twelve feet high 
and is topped with a female figure bearing a cross. The inscription is 
a single word — Silence. The explanation offered is that the man’s 
wife used the word to express her husband’s sentiments about the chaos 
of his age. When he died in 1922, he felt that the world had turned 
into a madhouse. 

On a recent trip to Atlanta I visited some of the cemeteries and 
paid particular attention to the graves in the new sections. The rela- 
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tively bare graves of the dead today show no more than a simple 
marker, usually bronze, with the person’s name, date of birth and 
death, and perhaps some of his fraternal and professional affiliations. 
There are interesting explanations sometimes offered to explain the 
decease of the epitaph. In a letter to the editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, Mr. Harper, who has long waged a relentless campaign for 
the preservation of old tombstones and against vandalism in cemeteries, 
gave the following reason for the passing of the epitaph: 


Since the rise of Communism it has been increasingly common to 
make tombstones more alike and omit from them any indication 
that one person may have been more important than another. 


The letter concludes: 


Why should anyone who wants to retain some connection with the 
past be willing to surrender to the Communists in this way?* 


Perhaps Mr. Harper goes to extremes in placing the blame on 
Communism. I believe there are a multiplicity of reasons for the loss 
of popularity. No doubt many people, trying to avoid the usual pat- 
terns followed in most epitaphs, have found it difficult to write an 
original epitaph and have fallen back on an inscription that gives only 


the necessary information about the deceased. Also the modern em- 
phasis in our daily lives on uniformity and simplicity seems to be re- 
flected in our choice of inscriptions. Rather than have others criticize 
our “poor taste,”’ we seek to shun the elaborate or the ornate in select- 
ing epitaphs; instead we choose ones that are simple, dignified, in 
“good taste,” and extraordinarily dull. 

Although the old cemetery epitaphs followed certain conventional 
patterns and often lavished undue praise upon the dead, still they gave 
to cemeteries a certain liveliness that our modern ones lack. Where 
many of the old burying grounds, churchyards, and cemeteries were 
visited frequently — especially on Sundays—-and people wandered 
from grave to grave, reading the hundreds of epitaphs, many of the 
modern cemeteries, with their unadorned graves and bare markers, 
will be visited only once; and then the visitor will have to be carried 
there. 

“Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Feb. 12, 1953. 
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THEORIES AND FANTASIES CONCERNING 
ROBIN HOOD 


by F. Kirtley 


touching upon Robin Hood’s origin, his historicity, and the 

implications of his legend is disproportionate to the rather minor 
theoretical problems these issues validly raise. Rather, this would 
be true if Robin Hood had not become, at least for the heirs of 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, a symbol about which have clustered stereotyped 
attitudes and emotionally tinged images and values. Like other 
symbols, Robin Hood’s connotations are protean in both an affective 
and an intellectual sense. To the average citizen who transmits un- 
critically preformulated metaphor, Robin Hood is the Good Outlaw, 
the robber of the rich and the friend of the poor, the bowman precursor 
of Jesse James; to the intellectual oriented toward liberalism, he 
personifies militant action against social injustice; to the overcivilized, 
perhaps world-weary man, he represents health, zestfulness, the will 
to expansive life and freedom; to the folklorist, the “mythologist,” 
he is, and has been, many, many things—and like the romanticists’ 
magic mirror, if we may use once again this comparison, his legend 
has frequently imaged the beholders’ own fancies: 

Perhaps it is not too much an oversimplification to ‘say that those 
who have written upon Robin Hood belong to one of two fairly distinct 
categories. In the first belong the theoreticians who bring to their study 
preconceived hypotheses—hypotheses which often declaim that all 
folk heroes (if not all folklore) originate in a single type of phe- 
nomenon. These, the upholders of an omnigenesis (or, if one prefers, 
a hologenesis) may be designated fantaististes. As they form the larger 
category and their writings constitute something resembling a paleon- 
tological exhibit of extinct and dying methods and theories, the present 
study dwells at some length in their boneyard. In the second category 
belong the serious scholars, the researchers who have attempted to 
interpret textual data and historical information without undue ten- 
dentiousness. Their writings are less amusing and less dramatic than 
those of the former group, and have attracted far less attention, even 
among professional folklorists. For every student who has heard of 
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Joost de Lange, a hundred have heard of Lord Raglan. A spurious 
apocalypse, it seems, is more arresting than a mere truth, 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the time of philology’s 
full burgeoning, the mythologists were at work upon Robin Hood." 
Writing in 1846, Thomas Wright? states that Robin Hood belongs to 
the Teutonic mythology, and he proceeds to equate him with Robin 
Goodfellow, Friar Tuck and Friar Rush. Robin Hood’s connection 
with the May festivals, Mr. Wright believes, is a further confirmation 
of his divine character, for these were once religious ceremonies at 
which were celebrated “perhaps the myths of the patron whom super- 
stition supposed to preside over them.” As the character of the festival 
changed, the nature of the myths and the hero of them also changed. 
Consequently Robin Hood became humanized and the character of 
his exploits was reduced proportionately to mortal dimensions. 

The hero’s name, according to Wright, may have been “Robin of 
the Wood,” later interpreted as “Robin with the Hood.” “One of. the 
strongest proofs of Robin Hood’s mythic character,” however, “is the 
connection of his name with mounds and stories such as our peasantry 
always attribute to the fairies of their popular superstition.’’* 

Many of Wright’s arguments, though refuted in the nineteenth 


century by Child and others, keep appearing among the fantaististes 
to the present time. As Harris says, with dogged good sense, 


Wright’s theories, when critically examined, will not bear the 
light of day, but they are not so fantastic as some of the later 
ones, which, merely because they run counter to common belief, 
are considered “learned” and find a ready acceptance among 
certain types of people.® 
Sidney Lee claimed that Robin Hood was a mythical forest-elf, 

the Teutonic ‘““Hodeken.” More important, Lee perpetuated the error 
made by Child in his early edition of English and Scottish ballads; 
namely, he identified Robin Hood with the King of May. Child him- 
self later corrected this mistake in his final work by quoting the 
passage which originally caused the misinterpretation. 

*Much of the information upon the fantaististes was gleaned from P. Valen- 
tine Harris’ The Truth About Robin Hood (London, 1952), pp. 42-58. Mr. 
Harris with his orderly presentation and his considered but mordant criticism, 
offers an excellent introductory survey to the history of Robin Hood scholarship. 

-*Quoted by Harris, (op. cit.) pp. 42-49 

*Quoted by Harris, (op. cit.) p. 46 


‘Quoted by Harris, (op. cit.) p. 48 
"Ibid., p. 49 
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In April, 1577, the General Assembly requested the king to 
‘Discharge (prohibit) playes of Robin Hood, King of May and 
sick others on the Sabbath day.’ In April, 1578, the fourth session, 
the council were supplicated to discharge ‘all kynd of insolent 
playes, as King of May, Robin Hood, and sick others in the 
moneth of May—’ 


Sidney Lee inserted Child’s error in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and to this day “the mythologists still repeat that Robin 
Hood was King of the May.’’® 

The solar mythologists naturally had their say about Robin Hood. 
Fritz Kuhn, devising an elaborate theory from contemporary accounts 
of Christmas pageants—which, he claimed, in England and Germany 
might be “equated” with the pageants of spring—identified the May 
King, the Hobby Horse, and the Dragon-slayer as the same being. 
Robin Hood, by some extension of logic, thus became a descendant 
of Woden, and his story a symbol of the victory of summer over 
winter.7 


Though the Germans, for originality and fecundity, were not 
seriously challenged in this type of commentary, Englishmen occa- 
sionally attempted improvisations in a similar pattern. The Rev. 
Isaac Taylor (The Academy, XXIV, 250), for instance, wrote as 
follows: 


Is he, (Robin Hood) not, like William of Cloudesly and 
William Tell, a faint Western echo of the solar heroes of Aryan 
mythology? William Tell has been conclusively identified with 
William of Cloudesly, (?) whose very name goes far to establish 
his relations with the Nibelungs, the heroes of Cloudland; and 
it is no less difficult to separate William of Cloudesly from Robin 
Hood. Hence we may affirm, almost in the words of Prof. Max 
Miller, that Robin Hood, like William Tell, the good archer, is 
the last reflection of the Sun God, whether we call him Indra or 
Apollo, or Ulysses. Like other solar heroes, he has his faint re- 
flection in Little John, who stands to him in the same relation as 
Patrocles to Achilles, ‘Telemachus to Ulysses, Gunnar to Sigurd, 
or Lancelot to Arthur. Maid Marian will therefore be the dawn 
maiden, to be identified with Briseis, Brynhild, and Guinivere. 
Friar Tuck is one of the ,triumverate who appears also in the 
Cloudesly and Tell legends, and may possibly be represented in 
the southern version of the legend by Pantaloon, Columbine being 
the dawn maiden and Harlequin the solar hero.® 


“Quoted by Harris, (op. cit.) pp. 49-50 
"Ibid., p. 50 
*Ibid., pp. 51-52 
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“Theories” of the order of those quoted above cause little surprise 
when encountered in nineteenth century literature. Indeed, they have 
the savor of the times. When one finds the same type of arcane 
nonsense, based often upon the same discredited evidence, taken quite 
seriously many decades later, one experiences, perhaps, the philosopher’s 
quiet dispair. 

Dr. Margaret A. Murray in God of the Witches equates, as did 
Wright, Robin Hood with Robin Goodfellow 


... though she quotes no evidence except the forename. The 
cult of Robin Hood was widespread . . . which she says suggests 
that he was more than a local hero. ‘He was always accompanied 
by a band of twelve companions, very suggestive of a Grandmaster 
and his coven. One of those companions was Little John, a name 
which may be compared with the Basque Janicot. Robin Hood 
and his band were a constituent part of the May-day ceremonies, 
they had special dances and always wore the fairies color green.® 


Robin Hood is, then, according to Dr. Murray, none other than 
the Devil, which fact explains his ubiquity. He was Robin Good- 
fellow, alias the Grandmaster of the witch coven. 

Folklorists and anthropologists have known for a long time that 
myths are often accompanied by rituals. Ethnographical data from 
Melanesia and Australia, for example, reveal a quite close connection 
between these phenomena. On the other hand, among the Eskimos, 
who generally have few rituals but many myths, and the Hawaiians, 
who forbid the movement of listeners during the narration of sacred 
moolelo, myths and ritual cannot possibly be connected in each instance. 
Therefore, one might conclude that myths are accompanied sometimes 
by rituals and that rites sometimes (by no means at all times) are 
connected with myths. Yet in that world of the fantaististe—where the 
ether does not conduct the shaded greys of moderate opinion but only 
the strident primaries of dogma-—ritual and myth are inseparable. 
Lord Reglan, whose theories are an extravagant growth even in this 
steaming climate, however, links not only myths, but all narratives to 
ritual. 


“T shall try to show as this book goes on that all traditional 
narratives originate in ritual, and shall discuss in detail many 
aspects of the question.’ 


*Ibid., pp. 52-53 
Lord Raglan, The Hero—A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama (New 
York, 1937), p. 43. Chapter IV is devoted to Robin Hood. 
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He bases this dictum upon several dubious axioms. The “folk” 
are not interested in “intellectual” matters. Their myths explain 
nothing, for they have no curiosity. In the traditional narratives of 
the folk nothing can remain long stable. Their legendary history, as 
a result, is entirely spurious. Historical materials among the folk 
are recreated in a ritual pattern which comprises motifs of supplica- 
tion, sacrifice, atonement and so on; however, history itself is not 
reflected in tales. Lord Raglan further asserts that cultures do not 
borrow and lend tales and myths. That is to say, if a Cree story 
. resembles a French one, according to Lord Raglan’s theories, the reason 
for this similarity will be that the tales derive from a common ritual. 
That there has been a long period during which French trappers, 
traders, and settlers and Canadian Indians freely exchanged culture 
traits will be a fact of no consequence in his scheme. 

Indeed, the folk, while utterly incapable of transmitting any 
tradition verbally, have some diabolically occult mechanism for per- 
petuating a behavior pattern (ritual) which they later translate into 
hero tales in order to rationalize this pattern. 

Here, for instance, is a sample application of Raglan’s system 
in his own words. 


The myth, then, has nothing to do with speculations or explana- 
tions, any more than it has with historical facts. Strictly speaking, 
it is nothing but the form of words which is associated with a 
rite. To give a simple example—when we part with a friend, we 
shake him by the hand and say ‘good-bye.’ The handshake is the 
rite, and the expression ‘good-bye,’ which is the shortened form 
of ‘God be with you’ is the myth.!! 


Naturally, Robin Hood becomes in Raglan’s scheme—which is 
based upon the discredited theories of Sir James Frazer—the hero of 
a pagan ritual drama in which a king who rules for one year must 
fight on May-day for this title, if not his life. The queen, maid 
Marian, then is the prize of the victor.!* 

Raglan lists twenty-two circumstances which he believes tradition 
attaches to the lives of heroes. The pattern consists of such motifs as 
these (Raglan’s numbers are used): (5) he [the hero] is reputed 
to be the son of a god; (9) we are told nothing of his childhood; 
(10) he becomes king; and (14) he prescribes laws.1* Robin Hood, 

“Tbid., 131 


“Ibid. 51, 54 
“Ibid, 179-180 
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whom Raglan scores in all the examples just quoted, qualifies for a 
total of thirteen out of the twenty-two, again by Raglan’s complacent 
reckoning. On the other hand, Jess B. Bessinger, Jr., reviewing Raglan’s 
The Hero (Speculum XXVIII [1953], pp. 606-611), gives him a 
doubtful two points, which score he contrasts unfavorably with the 
large total that Alexander the Great might merit. 

Raglan’s arguments are, viewed as logical statements, contra- 
dictory. While in his first chapters of The Hero, for instance, he tries 
to prove the instability of tradition, in the chapter entitled “The 
Folktale” he seeks to show that the folk and the “savage” (as he calls 
members of nonliterate cultures) transmit their traditions by a kind 
of uncomprehending blind rote without making any change at all. 
“No popular story-teller has ever been known to invent anything.”!* 
The only consistency revealed in Raglan’s book is an emotional con- 
sistency. His contempt for the Occidental lower classes, as well as 
for the marginal and nonliterate cultures, is supreme. Peoples existing 
within such traditional social and ideological frames are brutish 
puppets jangled by behavioristic or ritualistic urges which they some- 
how dimly imagize into a pattern, conveniently consisting of twenty- 
two motifs. In short, Raglan’s emotional viewpoint, partly that of 
Malinowski, partly that of a 19th century colonial Pukah Sahib, 
gives to his work its rationale. Robin Hood, with him, is not a subject 
for objective inquiry; rather he is the text for a sermon, and a rather 
nasty one.!5 

Another Britisher, Lewis Spence,!® has notions about Robin 
Hood. Relying heavily on Murray and Raglan, Spence rejects a 
historical basis for the Robin Hood of legend and seeks instead a 
mythological origin. Evidence for this view he finds in the connection 
of Robin Hood’s name with stones and gravemarkers (‘“monoliths,” 
he calls them), which fact, Spence believes, ‘connects him with Faerie.’ 
In particular, Spence believes Robin Hood was a vegetation deity who 
later developed into the elfin Robin Goodfellow. The May Day 
games, Mr. Spence continues, 


represented the last shadow of an enacted rite which narrates the 
life and adventures of a god or wood-spirit, and ended with the 
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An epigone, Stanley Edgar Hyman, though he has compounded Raglan’s 
errors, has added little to this mystique. 

**Lewis Spence, Myth and Ritual in Dance, Game, and Rhyme (London, 
1947), pp. 29ff. 
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sacrifice of his human representative, who was dispatched with a 
flight of arrows... 

Robin Hood, we are told, was slowly bled to death in the Abbey 
of Kirklies by the Abbess, which, I take it, is merely a more 
modern rendering of his death by gradual bleeding at the sacri- 
ficial stake in order that his blood might enrich the forest 
environment.!7 


This survey, brief though it has been, has perhaps revealed the 
range and nature of the fantaististes’ theories; and from their theories, 
we may deduce the style and line of their logical exposition. Perhaps 
their most typical method of argument is based upon expanded identi- 
fication. For instance, Robin Hood and Robin Goodfellow share a 
first name, and each is described in folklore as green clad. The two 
figures, therefore, are equated. Reports from any tradition whatso- 
ever about Goodfellow will be assumed to apply also to Hood. A 
second typical method of reasoning is the chronological and spatial 
extension of evidence. The chronology and the spatial distribution of 
evidence is ignored and a detail recorded in sixteenth-century Mexico, 
for example, is assumed to yield information about fourteenth-century 
Britain; late folk festivals are assumed to furnish as valid information 
concerning Robin Hood’s origin as does The Lyttel Geste. Finally, 
and as a corollary to the latter method, legendary disintegration is 
postulated as an axiom. Robin Hood’s connection with the May 
Games, according to this scheme, cannot be a late occurence, but must 
be, a priori, the wan lingering hulk of something quite ancient, quite 
lurid, and probably, quite, quite bloody. Legends, it must be under- 
stood, do not grow (at least not in our era); they only disintegrate 
and survive in amorphous and unrelated fragments which the ingenious, 
of course, can again put together. 

The theories quoted above, all of them, utilize some or all of 
these methods. By such means the fantaististes have created a screen 
of illusory fact behind which their intellectual lunges and directionless 
guesses appear, at least to the audience in the darkened pit, to have 
the purposeful grace, the delicate precision, and the gossamer mystery 
of a net-veiled ballet. Such methods, in short, suit well the hierophantic 


pose. 
* * * 


This survey must slight reputable scholarship and confine itself 
to the mention of a few contemporary studies of merit. 


“Ubid., p. 37 
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Joost de Lange, working with comparative textual material, con- 
cludes, as did Child, Kiessmann, Fricke and others, that the adventures 
of Robin Hood are traditional, and not mythical or historical in 
origin. “The name [Robin Hood] may have belonged to a historical 
outlaw-figure, around whose name the traditional outlaw matter was 
grouped...” and “Robin Hood’s character as it is revealed to us in 
the ballads we may safely assume to have been developed by popular 
imagination and by tradition.”!* DeLange’s book contains, aside 
from these sensible conclusions, much valuable information about the 
history and the foreign parallels of Robin Hood themes. 

J. Harris Gable’s Bibliography of Robin Hood, The University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, Number 17 
(Lincoln, Nebraska, 1939), though far from definitive, is useful and 
' should be mentioned. Also two articles by W. E. Simeone are valuable: 
“The May Games and the Robin Hood Legend,” JAFL LXIV (1951) 
pp. 265-274; and “The Historic Robin Hood,” JAFL LXV (1952) 
pp. 303-308. 

J. Valentine Harris in The Truth About Robin Hood (op. cit., 
Chapter VII) sums up succinctly the present state of historical re- 
search in regard to the Robin Hood legend. Harris proves that a 
Robert Hood (Robin is the diminuitive of Robert), a Richard Lee, 
a Kirklee’s Priory and other details and personages mentioned in 
The Lytell Geste did exist in the fourteenth century, all within a 
smally circumscribed radius, in Yorkshire. This fact makes gratuitous 
one assumption—that Robin Hood’s name needed to originate in 
pagan mythology. Yet, this germ of historical truth in the Robin Hood 
legend does not alter the evidence of Child, de Lange and others, which 
indicates that the body of narrative materials in The LytellGeste, 
our oldest and most authentic source, is traditional and reflects, not 
historical fact, but “the ballad muse.” 


*Joost de Lange, The Relation and Development of English and Icelandic 
Outlaw-Traditions (Haarlem, 1935), p. 75. 
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CAROLINE GILMAN AND NEGRO 
BOATMEN’S SONGS 


by Hennic CoHEN 


bellum Negro rowing songs.!. Referring to a comment on folk 

songs of this variety which Sir Charles Lyell heard in 1845, he 
remarks: “Lyell, unfortunately for us, failed to record any of the 
boatmen’s songs. Few Southern writers who so often heard slaves 
singing took the trouble to record them either. There is, however, 
one exception.” Dr. Hubbell then reprints three rowing songs orig- 
inally published in 1842 in Chicora, a Charleston literary magazine. 

Another and earlier exception is to be found in Recollections of 
a Southern Matron by Caroline Howard Gilman.2 Massachusetts 
born, Mrs. Gilman married Samuel Gilman, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Charleston and author of “Fair Harvard.” Both Mrs. 
Gilman and her husband were active in ante bellum Charleston literary 
circles,4 


I A RECENT ARTICLE Dr. Jay B. Hubbell calls attention to ante 


Recollections of a Southern Matron has the following passage: — 
“Come, Juba,” said Lewis to the head oarsman, “sing us 
a song; the boys will help you.” 
“How you been ax me for sing, Maus Lewis? Me an’t 
got no voice for sing,” answered Juba, who, like many of 
his brethren, required as much urging as a city belle. 


After delaying until we had almost forgotten our request, 
Juba commenced a tune, the oarsmen striking in with full 
but untaught counter at the last word of every line. 

Hi de good boat Neely? 
She row bery fast, Miss Neely! 


““Negro Boatmen’s Songs,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 
244-45. 

*(Harper & Brothers: New York, 1838), pp. 69-70. 

*For the literary activities of the Gilmans, see Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy articles by S. H. Paradise; W. S. Hoole, “The Gilmans and The Southern 
Rose,” North Carolina Historical Review, X1 (1934), 116-28; and Fronde Kennedy, 
“The Southern Rose-Bud and The Southern Rose,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXIII- (1924), 10-19. 
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An’t no boat like a’ Miss Neely, 

Ho yoi’ ! 
Who gawing to row wid Miss Neely? 
Can’t catch a’ dis boat Neely— 
Nobody show he face wid Neely, 

Ho yoi’? 

As Juba concluded this verse he paused; a sly expression 
passed over his face; he put an additional quid of tobacco 
in his mouth, and went on— 

Maybe Maus Lewis take de oar for Neely, 
Bery handsome boat Miss Neely! 
Maus Lewis nice captain for Neely, 

Ho yoi’ ! 


Mrs. Gilman explains in a footnote that “Neely,” like many 
plantation boats, was named for a member of the family. In this case 
the boat was named for Cornelia, the narrator and heroine, and the 
third stanza constitutes a reference to Cornelia and Lewis, her suitor. 
Mrs. Gilman adds that “The chorus of one of the prettiest boat-songs 
I ever heard, was Eliza.” 

Recollections of a Southern Matron is notable for its pioneer 
use of Gullah dialect and folklore. In this respect Mrs. Gilman is a 
forerunner of the local colorists and the Southern romanticists. 
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A MIDDLE ENGLISH MNEMONIC 
PLAGUE TRACT 


by R. H. Bowers 


I 


across Europe in 1348! naturally called forth from physicians 

treatises on the subject.2 Dr. Anna M. Campbell, who has 
studied these tracts carefully, notes that “in most of the tracts the 
cure of the pestilence does not play a large part, since their authors 
are in full agreement with Galen that the crisis of a_pestilential 
disease tends more to death than to recovery.”® But the anonymous 
versified Middle English translation of a Latin original, presented in 
this article for the first time, discusses therapy at length, mainly 
through the techniques of venesection or cupping. The text, entitled 
De Pestilencia,* is similar in content to the fifteenth century Middle 
English prose version of a pestilence treatise attributed to John of 
Burgundy which is incorporated into the anonymous Liber de Diversis 
Medicinis preserved in the Thornton MS (Lincoln Cathedral MS 
A.5.2), and edited for the Early English Text Society, Original Series, 
No. 207 in 1938 by Dr. Margaret S. Ogden (see p. xxii for this identi- 
fication). Conspicuous by its absence from the De Pestilencia text 
is any reference to magic or charm invocation which is often en- 
countered in superstitous Middle English medical works.® 


TT CATASTROPHIC EPIDEMIC of bubonic plague which swept 


‘See Henry E. Sigerist, Civilization & Disease (Ithaca, 1944), pp. 114-23. 

"Karl Sudhoff, “Pestschriften aus den ersten 150 Jahren nach der Epidemie 
des Schwarzen Todes,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, I1-XVII (1909-1925), 
described 281 treatises, of which 77 were written before 1400 and some 20 within 
five years after the outbreak of the Black Death. 

*The Black Death and Men of Learning (New York, 1931), p. 85. A recipe 
against the pestilence in A Leechbook of the XVth Century (ed. Warren R. Daw- 
son, London, 1934, p. 321) concludes with the not too hopeful remark: iff thei 
hold it thei shall haue lyue. 

‘Carleton Brown & Rossell H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse, 
(New York, 1943), No. 1190. See also, Dorothea Singer, “Survey of medical 
manuscripts in the British Isles dating from before the sixteenth century,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, XII (1919), 96-107. 

"See G. Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, (The Hague, 1948); J.H.G. Grattan 
& Charles Singer, Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine, (Oxford, 1952); Sister An- 
toinette M. Pratt, The Attitude of the Catholic Church towards Witchcraft, Sor- 
Cery and Magic, (Washington, D. C., 1915); Loren C. MacKinney, Early Medieval 
Medicine with special reference to France and Charters, (Baltimore, 1937), s.v. 
Alcuin, Gregory, Rabanus Maurus, for therapy accompanied by prayer. 
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Since the De Pestilencia is written in verse, it belongs to the 
genre of mnemonic or functional verse, which has the didactic purpose 
of rendering “useful” facts easy to commit to memory and constitutes 
an aspect of folklore which played an important role in medieval 
Europe. The practices of the great medical school of Salerno were 
cast in mnemonic verse under the title of Flos medicinae or Regimen 
sanitatis Salernitanum, and printed many times during the fifteenth 
century.6 Professor Rossell H. Robbins, in his invaluable Secular 
Lyrics of the XIV and XV Centuries (Oxford, 1952), reminds us that 
Lydgate’s Dietary, a most popular “information” work on health, has 
survived in 46 manuscript copies, a number exceeded only by the great 
poems such as Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Piers Plowman. 
Mnemonic verse is often crude and clumsy: crude, because it versifies 
data which would be presented in simple prose in a more scientific 
age; clumsy, because its maker must retain the accuracy of such items 
as medical recipes. 

The De Pestilencia may also be compared to the versified medical 
tracts? and herbals edited by Holthausen from Stockholm MS miscell. 
xiv in Anglia, XVIII (1896), 293-331; and by Garrett from British 
Museum Additional MS 17,866 in Anglia XXXIV (1911), 163-93. 
It is preserved uniquely in Egerton MS 1624 (fol. 216'-217") in a 
fifteenth century apograph (?) fair copy, and is presented below with 
editorial punctuation, capitalization and silent expansion of obvious 
abbreviations, through the kindness of the authorities of the British 
Museum. 


"See Arnold C. Klebs, Incunabula Scientifica et Medica (in Osiris, IV, pt. i, 
Bruges, 1938), pp. 272-75. The work was translated into English in 1607 by Sir 
John Harington (Short Title Catalogue, No. 21, 605); which translation was 
reprinted in The School of Salernum, ed. Fielding H. Garrison (New York, 1910). 

*The most important collection of ME medical tracts is that of George Hens- 
low, Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century (London, 1894). This work con- 
tains extracts from Harleian MS 2378, Sloane 521 and Sloane 2584. Important 
scholia on Henslow’s glossing are contained in Herbert Schoffler, Beitrdge zur 
Mittelenglischen Medizinliteratur (Halle a. S., 1919), s.v. “Falsch oder gar nicht 
interpretierte Woérter in der ME-med. Literatur,” pp. 121 ff. Fielding H. Garri- 
son, in his “Recent Realignment in the History of Medieval Medicine and Sci- 
ence,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1920 
(Washington, 1925), 175-78, notes that, for a variety of reasons, medieval phy- 
sicians made far more progress in the fields of surgery and public hygiene than in 
physiology and internal medicine, which remained static, bound to continuous 
compilation and servile reverence for authority, 
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II 


DE PESTILENCIA 


(fol. 216") 
Her begynys a tretis fyne, 
Made in Ynglis owt of Latyne. 
Hyt techis the helpe & the defens 
Agaynys the seknes of the pestilens. 
Qwylk comys of venim & corupcion of ayire 
That wyll sone thi body & thi blude apayire. 
Kepe the well fro mykyll ettyng & drynkyng, 
Fro womans fleches & trauellus wyrkyng. 
Ette frute noght or lytill 
Bot of the sowrnes it haue the tytill. 
Also bathis usse bot ‘fune 
Ette not bot that is gude to digestion: 
Eschew heuy mettes, & meyd to drynke 
But with wenegyr temper thi drynke. 
And qwen the ayre is drovy & full of rayne 
At a bryght fyre holde the agayne; 
And onys in the weke ette the quantite of a beyne 
Of tryakyll, prouyd trew & clene. 
And ber in thi hand an appill men calle ambur. 
Agayns ewyn, steke owt the ayre of thi chawmber. 
Thes pouders: olibani, storaces, lapdani, lignum-aleos, take; 
& ouer the hotte collys thou tham schake; 
And stew the well or thou slepe 
And fro pestilens ayre it wyll the kepe. 
And in tyme of grett heytt 
Keepe the well fro all spyssyd met. 
Tempur thi hotte wyne with watur clere; 
Sauer at thi nose camfora, sendula, that ar dere. 
And yf grett thryste the dere, 
Drynk watur with wynegere. 
Ett pomgarnet, colde electuare, comfoys; 
Vsse borage, cucomer & diacitrise. 
Yf thou be sanguiyn of compleccioun 
Drynk sesar, smal ale & tyssan. 
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(fol. 216”) 
Eschew garlec, vnions & lekes 
For that oft tyme the siknes ekys. 
Sumtyme aleos half, a 3. of saferon to, 
With fyne serop temperid to; 
And make tham in ball ewyn 
And ilke wole ette sevyn. 


Blode lettyng I teche the: 

Qwen thou prykkyng felis in thi bode 

Thou lett the blade in that same tyde 

In the next vayne on the same syde 

With in the sext houre aftur the prykkyng. 

Tary no3t twelf hours for nothyng. 

In the men-qwyll abstene fro etyng & drynkyng: 
Forthe, the seknes is in grett mouyng 

And yf thou byde four & twenty hours of blode lettyng 
Then it prophettes the bot a lytyll thyng, 

For the blude & the mater [comenlye| are 

So thyk that the perell is mare & mare. 

Thou sall vndurstand in thi body iij partys: 

Hert, lyuer, brayne — gouernye be dyuerse wysse. 

In ylkon of thes be corupcion 

Enforsis the pestilens of distruccion. 

And ylkon of thes has is clensyng plase 

To purge superfluites, yf it be grace. 

Clensyng of the hert vndur the harmhoyle lyse, 
Clensyng of the lyuer betwyx the theis & the body is; 
Clensyng of the brayne vndur the errys, 

Or ell vndur thi tung, apperis. 

Yf the hert of this seknes feyll grewyng 

So the hette enforsis to dryfe blude enfecte to is clensyng 
And then yf the vaynys stoppyd be 

He senedys it to the lyuer hastyle. 

And he sendes is seknes to his cleynsyng 

And the brayne wyrkes the same thyng. 


(fol. 217°) 
And yf the boch appeyre vndur the harme-hoyle, 
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On the harte vayne of the harme thou blode thoyle. 
Betwyx the thee & thi body yf thou feyl prykkyng, 

On the ryght hand betwyx lyttill fyngur & medicum vse bledyng. 
Yf the boch appeyr betwyx thi the & thi body 

Ynwarde nere toward the priuete, 

On the same syde of the fote make thi bledyng, 

On the veyn betwyx the grete too & the next — for any thyng. 
Yf that boch appeyre toward thi bak or syde, 

Let the blode betwyx the ankyll & the heyll that tyde; 

Or ells garssyd with a box, luke thou be, 

Betwyx thi shuldurs wysle. 

Yf the boch vndur thin ere or vndur thi throte appere, 
Bled on the heyd vayne of the harme withowtyn dere; 
Or ells be-twyx thi thowmbe & lycpote; 

And gars the be-twyx the schuldurs, & lett not. 

And aftur bledyng slake the attyr of thi harte 

With electuares, fyfe dramys of succur rosette, 
Resumptyf diadaron, tresindula, (de require puluere), 

| Diadragranton | — of ylkon of thes a 3., sekyrlye. 

Vse this electuare qwen it is of all made 

Ons or twys, it will the glade. 

And aftur that bledyng slepe thou noght 

Foure & twenty hours, for no kyn thought. 
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Fesissians of Oxinforth techis the to take mire & aloee, 
Of ayyer a dram, of cynamon thre, 
Claus, mas, lignum-aleos, mastyke, 
Off ylkon a dram, meggyd elyke. 
Tus ij peny weght & half of this confeccion 
In watur meggyd with wyne. 
Yf thou wyll the of this hett floo, 
Distill watur of dytan, pympernol, tormentill, scabious also; 
And wesch well thi stomak place, 
And the tempull of thi heyd, in that case. 
(fol. 217”) 
Another medsyn ler at me: 
Of the more valarean tak 3. iij, 
Of walwort a 3., of bolle armonac ij: 
And anoynte the boch & lay it to [of] plaster clere 
And yt wyll draw out the boch both fare & neyre. 
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Yf thou be hotte of compleccion 

Resayve this aftur confeccion: 

Take in thi mouth vij grams of comfery, 

Put therto violet borage & rose conserue. 

Pouder of pympernoll, tormentyll, scabius, dytayn — 
Ettyn or dronkyn, venum ofte has slayne. 

To tham boylarmonak take alsa 

And also terrasigillata. 

Her ar medycyns many — ches 3ou of the best; 

For I wyll trett no more bot now go to my rest. 


*Professor Rossell H. Robbins has kindly read my transcription. 


1.8 Fro womans fleches ... Cf. The ‘Liber de Diversis Medicinis’ (MS 
Lincoln Cathedral A.5.2.) Early English Text Society, Original Series No. 207, 
1938, p. 51: et super omnia alia nocet coitus & accelerat ad hunc morbum quod 
maxime aperit poros & destruit spiritus vitales . . . (subsequently cited as Thorn- 
ton). trauellus, adj., travailous, “exhausting.” 

1.10 MS it. The scribe more often writes Ayt (as on 1.50). 

1.15 drovy, adj., cloudy. 

1.18 tryakll, sb., usually “an antidote to poison”; cf. Thornton p. 26/22. 

1.19 appill men calle ambur. Cf. Campbell, p. 67:” Most of the tractates 
prescribe carrying in the hand and frequently smelling an amber or smelling 
apple. . .” 

1.20 Allusion to the supposedly dangerous night air; cf. Campbell, p. 69. 

1.21 olibani, sb., a gum resin from the Boswellia tree. Thornton p. 72/15 
storaces, sb., a gum resin (Styrax officinalis). Thornton, p. 66/12 lapdani— 
ladanum, sb., a gum resin extracted from the plant Cistus genus. Cf. Lanfrank’s 
“Science of Cirurgie”’ (EETS OS No. 102, 1894), p. 179 (subsequently cited as 
Lanfrank). lignum-aloes. Wood of aloes, being highly aromatic, was prescribed 
to rectify dangerous air; cf. Campbell, p. 67. 

1.23. stew, vb. Cf. Lanfrank, p. 192; at morwe he schal be stewid, and 
whanne he swetith his bodi scha] be frotid with vinegre. 

1.28 sendula= sandalwood. Campbell, p. 67. 

1.31 pomgarnet, sb., the herb made from the pomgranate berry. See A Mid- 
dle English Translation of Macer Floridus de Viribus Herbarum, ed. Gésta Frisk, 
Upsala, 1949, sec. 5 a 9. comfoys, sb.,? a mistake for comfery (ie. comfrey, an 
herb), from Symphytum Officinale. Thornton, p. 20/37. 

1.32 borage, sb., an herb (Borage officinalis). Thornton, p. 23/37. diacitrise, 
sb. This term was not found in the OED. It apparently means a medicine (dia) 
made from citron rind (?). Cf. Campbell, p. 67. 

1.33 Professor Rossell H. Robbins has recently printed for the first time 
some ME complexion poems from Lambeth Palace MS 523 and Harley 2251 in 
his Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries (Oxford, 1952), pp. 71-73. 

1.34 sesar, sb., cider (med. Latin cisera). This form unrecorded by the OED. 

1.34 tyssan==ptisan, sb., “barley water.” Lanfrank, p. 139; Thornton, p. 
51/33. 
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1.35 Usually leeks and onions were regarded as hard to digest (Thornton, 
p. 51/29-30), but Robbins (op. cit., p. 77) prints a ME poem praising the virtues 
of leeks (from Huntington MS 1051). 

1.37. The scribe uses the apothecary’s dram symbol throughout, even when 
the ounce symbol might be more appropriate. 

1.41 ME instructions for proper bloodletting or phlebotomy may be found in 
Vicary’s Anatomie (EETS ES No. 53, 1888, pp. 228-30 from Egerton MS 2572). 
See also Robbins (op. cit., pp. 77-80) for a text from Bodleian MS Arch. Seldon 
supra 73 (Summary Catalogue, No. 3461). For treatment of buboes, see Camp- 
bell, pp. 86-89. 

1.51 MS conielye. 

1.69 boch. This term usually meant a boil, ulcer, abcess or imposthume, 
as in Lanfrank, pp. 204 ff., or A Leechbook (Medical Society of London MS 
136), ed. Warren R. Dawson, London, 1934, pp. 37-41. Here, however, it must 
refer to the swelling in the lymph glands, especially those in the armpit, groin 
and throat, caused by the bubonic plague (cf. 1. 56 above), which ultimately 
killed its victims by septicaernia. This was not noted by Dr. Margaret S. Ogden, 
the editor of the Thornton Liber de Diversis Medicinis. 

1.79 garssyd, vb., scarified. 

1.83 lycpote, sb., the index finger. See Luigi Belloni, “Die Figurierte Nomen- 
Klatur der Ausseren Kérperteile des Menschen in der Tradition der Griechischen 
Manuscripte und in den ersten Gedruckten Anatomischen Biichern,” Centaurus, 
II (1951-53), 181-200. 

1.86 succur rosette, sb., a rose conserve; cf. Anglia, XXXIV (1911), 174/377 

1.87 resumptyf, adj., restorative. diadaron, sb., an unidentified medication 
(Not in OED). It is probably not an error for diaquilon (a lead plaster, cf. 
Lanfrank, p. 238), since this ointment, now known as diachylon, would hardly 
be prescribed for an electuary. tresindula—sandalwood tree bark. de require 
puluere. Nonce-Latin:” of the specified powder.” 

1.88 MS Diagreraganto. The Rosa Anglica, an Irish translation of John of 
Gaddesdon’s medical treatise of c 1314, identifies diadragranton as a demulcent 
medicine containing such ingredients as white poppy, tragac, and gum arabic 
(Irish Text Society, XXV, 1929, p. 360). 

1.93 MS has Medicine scribbled in the left-hand margin. MS ffesissians of 
oxinforth must mean simply “the Oxford physicians” rather than some unidentified 
medical authority called Fesissiaus (the scribe writes u and m with the same 
minims). The Secreta Secretorum (EETS ES No. 74, 1898) has a similar spelling, 
Sfesisyens, on p. 77/24. 

1.94 MS ayyer. Probably an error for agyer, an aphetic form of vinegar 
(“bitter wine’). 

1.95 claus=cloves. mas—mace, the nutmeg rind. 

1.95 mastyke, sb. a gum resin (Pistacia lentiscus). Thornton, p. 28/6; 
{Bancke’s] An Herbal (1525), ed. Sanford V. Larkey & Thomas Pyles, New 
York, 1941, p. 47. 

1.97 tus=tuk, “take.” 

1.100 These four herbs are also prescribed in the Thornton tract, p. 53/27-28. 
Dytan, or dittany, is the herb fabled in antiquity to have the property of expelling 
iron, hence it was of prime importance in traumatic surgery; see Agnus Castus: 
a Middle English Herbal, ed Gosta Brodin, Upsala, 1950, p. 177/21. tormentill, 
sb., an herb from the Tormentilla genus. Thornton, p. 31/6. scabious, sb., 
an herb from the Scabiosa genus plant. Agnus. Castus, p. 291. 

1.104 more, sb., root.) valarean, sb., herb from the Valeriana officinalis. 
Macer Floridus, sec. 43 a 29. / 
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1.105 Walwort, sb., an herb from the Sambucus ebulus genus. Thornton, 
p. 2/23. 

1.106 MS os. 

1.110 comfery (see note to 1.31) 

1.111 conserue—conserva, a medicine made from plant leaves or fruit rind 
preserved in sugar. 

1.114 boylarmonak (bolle armonac on 1.105), sb., bole armeniac, an astring- 
ent earth containing yellow oxide of iron, often used as a styptic by surgeons, for 
whom hemorrhage was the main problem: see Arderne’s Fistula in Ano (EETS OS 
No. 139, 1910, pp. 24-25). 

1.115 terra-sigillata, sb., “red earth,” an astringent bole or clay. Lanfrank, 
p. 61/14. Frequently prescribed for the treatment of hemorrhoids; see the ME 
translation of Practica phisicalia Magistri Johannis de Burgundia (from Bodleian 
MS Rawlinson D 251), ed. Schéffler (op. cit.), p. 243. 
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WHAT FOLKSONGS REVEAL ABOUT OUR 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


by Loman D. CANSLER 


Folklorists and other enthusiasts have already preserved worth- 

while portions of this aspect of our cultural heritage, while much 
is still being done each year to uncover additional insights into this 
segment of our past. Paralleling the scholar’s interest in folksongs 
has been a revived public interest which seems to be growing each 
year. The permanency of this public interest, to a large degree, will 
depend upon the values and meanings the people are able to get from 
folksongs. For a better understanding of what folksongs contribute 
to our heritage, the general public will look to the historian, folklorist, 
and probably most of all, the folk singer. If these individuals fail to 
give meaningful interpretations of our folksong heritage, many people 
will continue to hold the same ideas that they now have about folk- 
songs. With the knowledge that folklorist now possess and the fact 
that modern means of communication are at our disposal, the time 
to share with the public the meanings that folksongs reveal about our 
cultural heritage is now. 

To one reared in an area where folksongs were sung, or one 
who has collected folksongs, or one who has read the literature in 
this field, it is quite obvious that much can be learned about our 
cultural heritage from a study of folksongs. Many facets of our culture 
are revealed through the songs that have passed by word of mouth 
from generation to generation. New concepts and meanings arise 
almost every time one spends an evening listening to folk music. 
Verbalizing these meanings afterwards seems unnecessary, too personal, 
or too difficult for many listeners, however. If one stops to think, he 
soon realizes that there are many pregnant meanings to be found from 
a study of folksongs. These meanings reveal significant things about 
our cultural heritage. For instance, folksongs coming as they did from 
the people, more truly represent the folk. They arose out of the 
experiences men had in their daily living, even if some of those ex- 
periences were imaginative. These songs were not written for any 
hit parade, nor to make money. Authors of folksongs usually have 
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remained unknown. In short, these songs originated largely free from 
commercialism, even though they may have been used for commercial 
purposes since. Therefore, folksongs have survived, not because the 
composer published them, but because they truly touched and ex- 
pressed! human experiences common and characteristic of the folk. 

the folksongs tell us about the different activities of the 
people! One song may deal with man at work, another with him 
at play. Still another may show him on the road to the gallows. 
Again, he may be seen courting, loafing, hunting, fishing, telling tall 
tales or rocking the cradle. Whether man is at work or play, felk- 
Songs point out the drama of life as he lived it. 

Next, folksongs tell us about the beliefs, attitudes, hopes and 
fears that the people held as well as their sense of humor and imagina- 
tion. Many songs illustrate this. Attitudes of jilted lovers, views 
toward courtship and marriage, faith in God and mankind, fears of 
death, man laughing at his own plight, are some of the things depicted 
in this phase of our cultural heritage. Deciding whether a given song 
is the result of man’s rampant imagination or based on actual happen- 
ings is sometimes at best a guess; however, a little speculating on our 
part cannot possibly alter the original intent of the song, although 
it may tease our imagination and stir our curiousity to new heights. 
Thus, from this particular meaning, one can see man reaching out 
to express his emotional experiences in the songs that he has left behind. 

Moreover, folksongs relate to us the common man’s contribution 
to our heritage. Not only in the songs he has left behind do they do 
this, but also in the action and experiences which caused the songs to 
arise in the first place. Whether it is common knowledge or not, the 
common man by and large has pushed back the physical frontiers, 
harvested the crops, fought our wars, and elected the politicians to 
govern us in this country. The sweat, toil, tears, love, courage and 
all the other things that it took to make this heritage of ours, these 
are what is meant by the common man’s contribution to history. 

Consequently, from his songs left behind can be found many 
experiences the common man had in his day-to-day living. Whether 
they be lullabyes or songs of love; whether they deal with accomplish- 
ments, sacrifices, war or adventure; folksongs definitely and _ signif-. 
icantly make known the common man’s contribution to our cultural 
heritage. 
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Furthermore, folksongs furnish valuable information with which 
to supplement and enliven formal history. All folksongs do not by any 
means deal with historical events, but many do. These songs relate 
happenings from the local to the national level. Some would say they 
are not significant for interpreting man’s past because too often they 
deal with local events. This may be true, but at the same time, one 
needs to consider if five percent of the people can act and live for the 
other ninety-five percent! 

Folklorists have been quick to point out that a so-called historical 
folksong frequently misrepresents the facts. This is true. Many times 
they do not properly relate the facts of history because folksongs are 
by nature dynamic; however, they are still good aids with which to 
enliven history. Even if the facts as presented in folksongs have been 
distorted, changed, or lost, for instance in dealing with some national 
event, in many cases the conclusions of the folk are still present in the 
song. Using folksongs in understanding man’s past can be very 
worthwhile when one compares the interpretation of the folk with that 
of the recorders of history. j 

In addition, folksongs tell us that men, generally speaking, are 
creative. One need not look long in this portion of our heritage until 
he is captured by the idea of the creativity of man. His inventiveness 
may run along the humorous vein, the sad-but-true realm-—in short, 
in every aspect of his life. The folk who created the songs which have 
survived are obviously in this creative category. Then too, the lyrics 
of many songs are about ingenious people. Moreover, different versions 
of the same song may possibly suggest singers who have adapted the 
song to fit their own whims. They too, would join the ranks of the 
above. Unquestionably, folksongs show clearly man’s impelling urge 
to create. 

Finally, folksongs illustrate the continuity of human experiences. 
They represent the thread that runs through humanity which is never 
severed. Each generation finds that it is like the one fading and 
somehow unconsciously knows that the next will be like it. The 
humor, emotions, and the behavior of man are left behind in their 
songs for us to observe. After observing, it is found that the things 
characteristic of man were here yesterday, are here today, and are apt 
to be with him tomorrow. Courtship, affection, love, companionship, 
doubt, fear, hate, and all the other things that man dreams about, 
does, possesses, or is obsessed with, have always been a part of 
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acquired human nature. The other facets of his culture may vary 
his modes of expressing this human nature, however. Our folksong 
heritage is filled with cases illustrating the above comment. Earlier 
songs may depict the murderer’s weapon as a dagger, while a gun 
may be used in a later song. The mode of communication and transpor- 
tation will possibly determine the ways in which two young lovers 
express their love. And thus, human experiences left behind in the 
songs of men, teach us that man remains basically the same through 
the years. 

From the seven foregoing ways given of how one may learn 
more about our cultural heritage from a study of folksongs, additional 
meanings are inherent and need to be clarified. For example, some 
over-lapping among the different categories is inevitable. A given 
folksong may therefore show one of the above meanings or it may 
convey a number of different meanings. That these songs do add mean- 
ing to understanding our past is the important thing to remember. 

Similarly, the meanings one is able to derive from folksongs will 
depend upon his training, attitude—in short, his background of ex- 
periences. Consequently, folksongs will always mean different things 
to different people. What is humorous to one person may not be such 
to the next. A historian will get meanings from folksongs that a 
psychologist will miss, and vice versa. The sociologist might notice 
the descriptive relationships existing among the people while the 
minister may observe the good and evil present in our past society. 
One person is fascinated with how the meanings of words have changed 
through the years, while another sees the contrast between then and 
now in man’s plane of living. To some, these songs show that man 
has always been hopeful; others, that he believes in a future life. 
Yet others may say that folksongs show that man must have love, 
affection, security, and a sense of belonging if he is to be worthwhile 
to himself and society. On the other hand, another individual may 
assert that folksongs relate to this age the challenges that men before 
us have faced: the prods which spurred men forward in civilization. 
And thus, each reader and listener interprets folksongs according to 
his own background of experiences. Hence, the interested person can 
discover that a richer understanding of our cultural heritage may be 
obtained by studying folksongs which are deeply imbedded and 
inexorably intertwined manifestations of our heritage. 
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THE CLAY MOTHER-IN-LAW: 
A SOUTH INDIAN FOLKTALE 


by A. K. RAMANUJAN 


heard it from her mother in Trichinopoly; it had been narrated 

to my grandmother by an aunt of hers, who hailed from the same 
district. I made brief notes of it in Tamil, and later wrote it out in 
English. I do not think that it has been collected ever before. 

There are many stories where mothers-in-law figure prominently; 
they are usually told by women as bed-time stories to children. 
Perhaps they wish to inculcate a respectful attitude towards mothers- 
in-law, though all the stories do not depict good mothers-in-law, or 
docile daughters-in-law, as the present one does. Broadly speaking, 
there are two kinds of “mother-in-law stories’—those which depict 
good mothers-in-law (often suffering under the tyranny of the daugh- 
ters-in-law) and those which depict bad ones (under whom docile 
daughters-in-law suffer). But all of them seem to imply an ideal of 
harmony in the relations of the older and the younger women, with the 
latter obedient to the former in all cases. 

The relationship between a man’s wife and his mother receives 
such great attention in South Indian folk-tales, proverbs and songs, 
perhaps because it is fundamental to the home-structure. Indian 
home-life is usually based on the joint-family system (though it is 
breaking up in towns), and invariably the daughters-in-law have to 
live with their husbands’ parents. Naturally, there is rivalry between 
the mother and the wife for a place in the man’s heart; hence, jealousy, 
cruelty, and tyranny on the part of the mother, and a tendency to 
“take it out” on the older woman on the part of the younger when 
her turn comes. Both these consequences are vividly presented in these 
homely folk-tales. 

There may be another sociological reason also for this rivalry. 
An ancient Sanskrit text says —- a woman depends on her father when 
she is a maiden, on her husband when married, and on her son when 


[= HEARD THE FOLLOWING TALE from my mother, who had 


*Editor’s Note: This is the first in a series of three folktales recently col- 
lected in India. The other two—‘“The Adventures of Hanchi” and “The Magic 
Bowls” — will be forthcoming in subsequent issues of SourHerN FoLKLore Quar- 
TERLY. 
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old and widowed. In a social structure in which an old widowed woman 
cannot live independently, it is not surprising that she tries to keep 
the reins in her son’s household. It is significant that in none of these 
tales (as far as I know them) does a father-in-law appear, even as a 
minor character, and that, in all of them, the older woman is a widow 
wholly dependent on her son’s favour. 

While the present tale is one of the many mother-in-law tales 
told by S. Indian women, it is characterized by the absence of persecu- 
tion. 

The Clay Mother-in-law seems to play the part of the Grateful 
Dead, by helping the docile daughter-in-law to gain the treasure. But 
there is no supernatural element in the present tale, and it does not 
follow the pattern of the stories where the dead ones repay the living 
for their devotion. 

Perhaps this belongs to Type 1653 B, which tells how robbers 
under a tree are frightened away by a corpse or a sham dead man. 
Sometimes a door falls on robbers from a tree (K 335.1.1). It is in- 
teresting to note that this story is usually joined to the story of the 
literal-minded woman (K 1413), who guards a door by carrying it 
with her. The daughter-in-law is really a cousin of the literal-minded 
woman; she literally obeys the clay mother-in-law and treats it as a 
live person. 

To Type 1653B is joined the envious neighbour motif (N 471). 
The neighbour finds out all about the night’s adventures by eaves- 
dropping, and by the trick of the tararind (or wax) in the measuring 
vessel. The latter trick is familiar to readers of the Ali Baba story in 
Arabian Nights—Type 676 (Open Sesame). This measuring-vessel 
motif might have been directly borrowed from the Open Sesame tale, 
which is very well known in India. For, I have heard a version of the 
present tale, wherein this motif is not present—the neighbours simply 
overhear the story of the daughter-in-law’s adventures in the forest. 

Of course, the contrast between the good and stupid character 
gathering a treasure and the clever but unscrupulous neighbour gath- 
ering only trouble is a well-known contrast, found in many moralistic 
folk-tales of India and elsewhere. 


THE CLAY MOTHER-IN-LAW 


Once upon a time, there lived a very docile daughter-in-law. Un- 
like most other daughters-in-law, she was very obedient to her hus- 
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band’s mother and waited upon her slightest wishes. The old woman 
kept up her dignity as a mother-in-law by talking very little, by nod- 
ding her commands and by a general stiffness of demeanour. Every 
morning the young housewife came to the old woman and asked her 
how many measures (‘seers’) of rice she should cook for that day. 
The old wornan would ponder over the problem seriously for a while 
and then hold up her hand; on some days, her hand would show two 
outstretched fingers, on others three, according to the dictates of her 
fancy. The daughter-in-law took the commands silently and went into 
the kitchen to cook two measures or three as the wrinkled hand 
commanded. 

One day the old woman fell ill and breathed her last. The young 
lady, like a good daughter-in-law, wept her eyes out. Even after the 
mourning was over she could not see her way about in the house, for 
she missed her mother-in-law at every step. Who was there to tell 
her what to do and when to do it? Who was there to tell her decisively 
how much she should cook for the day? She was in a perpetual di- 
lemma, unable to take any decision about anything. Her husband was 
at first pleased with the devotion of his wife to the memory of her 
mother-in-law, but soon he was tired of answering her eiernal ques- 
tions about measures of rice. He thought of a way out of all this 
bother; he went to the nearest potter and ordered a clay image of his 
mother as large as life. He gave special instructions to the potter to _ 
make one hand show two fingers and the other three. In a few days 
the Mud Mother-in-law was ready for use. He brought the life-size 
doll home and planted it in a prominent place in the hall. The devoted 
houswife was overjoyed at the return of her long-lost mother-in-law; 
peace returned to her bosom, for here was an end to all her daily 
vexations and problems. Whenever she was in doubt about measures 
of rice, she would look out of the kitchen and take the orders: if she 
happened to see the two-fingered hand first, she would cook two 
measures for the day; if she chanced to glimpse the three-fingered 
hand, that day the rice-pot would overflow with boiling rice. She was 
happy with her Mud Mother-in-law, and her husband was happy in 
the happiness of his wife. Things went on smoothly for a month or 
two; but one day the husband discovered that his rice bags were 
getting emptied every fortnight, and he had to pay for more and 
more rice, though there were only two in the house. He asked his 
wife and she told him about her daily procedure: how she asked her 
mother-in-law every morning and how she followed her instructions. 
“Two or three measures of rice for just the two of us? Ridiculous! 
We certainly aren’t eating up all the two measures! When my mother 
was alive you used to cook the same two measures and all the three of 
us would have our bellies bursting!” he cried in irritation. She replied 
in a low voice: “We are not two, but three. You have forgotten my 
mother-in-law. As usual, I feed her first before taking anything my- 
self. On many days I have very little to eat. Pardon my saying so, 
my mother-in-law consumes more rice than she used to.” 
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The husband became suspicious; and as he questioned further, his 
suspicions deepened. He simply could not believe the fantastic story 
of a mud mother-in-law guzzling whole bags of rice. He went into a 
rage, beat her soundly, and threw her out of the house with her 
mother-in-law. 

But the truth about the mud mother-in-law was this: twice every 
day, the young wife, according to the custom in South India, spread 
a leaf before her mother-in-law and served all the dishes one by one.* 
But, as soon as she left the hall to resume work in the kitchen, the 
neighbour’s wife came in quietly through a cunningly-made hole in 
the wall, stole all the food and vanished in the same manner; by this 
clever device, she had dispensed with all cooking in her own kitchen. 
The poor fool, all along, believed that her mother-in-law had dined 
off her leaf, as usual. Her innocence had now landed her in the streets. 

The unfortunate young woman was miserable; she held the effigy 
of her beloved mother-in-law in one arm, and walked in the night, 
cursing her own fate and praying for a swift death. Her face stream- 
ing with tears and afraid of the thickening darkness, she walked on 
and on till she came to a wood just outside the town. She held her 
mother-in-law closer, and shivered in the shrieking wilderness. Every 
sound frightened the poor woman who had never stepped out of her 
house for years. But terror sharpened her wits. She somehow climbed 
a tree, and tied herself to an outstretched branch, clinging all the 
while to her dear-departed mother-in-law. As she sat there trembling, 
to her dismay she heard loud footfalls. Burly moustached men, with 
burning torches in their hands, were parting the bushes and coming 
towards her. By their dress and murderous looks, she could see that 
they were thieves. Twigs broke noisily under their heavy feet, as they 
came right under the tree on which she sat trembling. Being tired 
after a busy day, they lowered their burdens from their backs and 
sat down to share the loot. The torches burnt brightly and lit up their 
cruel faces weirdly. Shadows played upon the tree as the flames 
danced, and made the wilderness look wilder. The poor timid woman 
on the branches shivered with mortal dread; and in her violent tremors 
her grip on the clay mother-in-law loosened, and down it fell with a 
great thud, right on the gang of thieves under the tree! The thieves 
were seized with panic and took to their heels, flying in all directions 
before they knew what happened. As her precious doll fell from her 
hands, she fainted in sheer terror and lay unconscious among the 
branches till next morning. 


*This will not seem very strange if we remember that South Indian ladies 
place all the day’s cooking before the household gods first, before they serve it 
to any mortal. They do not eat anything until their husbands and mothers-in-law 
have eaten. Here, the Mud Mother-in-law is treated partly as a live mother-in- 
law, and gid as a household deity; in either capacity, she is entitled to being 
served a 
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Day dawned; the frightened woman woke up as from a night- 
mare, and the first thing she saw on the forest-floor was her clay 
mother-in-law in three pieces amid countless treasures and some ex- 
tinguished torches, After making sure that there was no one nearby, 
she gingerly climbed down, gathered up her precious mother-in-law 
who was now in three pieces. She prayed to her dear-departed with 
fervent devotion for having saved her in calamity and for having 
presented her with an undreamt-of treasure, to boot! 

A few hours later, the furious husband saw his wife at his door 
again, with a broken doll in one arm and an odd-looking bundle in 
another. He scolded her at first for coming back, but soon learnt of 
the precious fortune she had brought. Hastily he dragged her inside 
the house and heard the story in all its details. His eyes nearly popped 
out with amazement as he saw the rubies and the jewels in the bundle. 
He kept them all aside safely. With her help, he found his way to the 
forest, bundled up all the remaining loot, and brought home, secretly, 
valuables worth a kingdom. 

As he spread his treasures on the floor and sorted them out, he 
was seized with a desire to estimate it all, to know how much he was 
worth on that day of grace. He sent his wife to the neighbour’s house, 
to borrow a measuring-vessel, which she obediently procured. 

The neighbour was curious to know what these poor people had 
that day to measure in such haste. So he stuck a piece of tamarind at 
the bottom when he lent his ‘seer’ (measuring-vessel). When the 
measure was returned to him after its use was over, the neighbour and 
his wife were dumbfounded with amazement to see a brilliant gem, 
sticking to the tamarind at the bottom. They wondered, speculated, 
and questioned all possibilities in the hope of puzzling out the mystery 
of their neighbour’s fabulous wealth. He was nearly penniless yester- 
day, but overnight he had amassed a treasure—enough to be measured 
by the “seer”! The mystery deepened as they thought of it. The 
neighbour set his wife on the trail of the mystery, and she questioned 
the guileless young woman at the first opportunity. The witless 
woman poured out a breathless tale of all her wondrous adventures 
~—-how she was driven out and how she stayed in a tree with her 
mother-in-law and all the rest of it—and ended by saying that all 
their wealth was the fruit of her mother-in-law’s grace. 

The clever neighbour knew better than to believe in devoting her- 
self to a dead mother-in-law. Her husband thought that here was a 
short-cut to fortune. He too got a big doll made, put it in the arms 
of his wife, and left her in the jungle. He threatened her that he 
would never take her back into the house unless she brought her 
husband as much fortune as the neighbour’s wife had done. 

Now, this woman was confident of her plans and had thought out 
the strategy carefully. As expected, the same theieves with torches 
in hand came there, after their day’s wicked work, to share the loot 
under the tree. Hardly did they untie their bundles, when the woman 
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on the tree threw down her doll into their midst. There was a terrific 
crash. At once, the thieves took to their heels; but their suspicions 
were aroused. The first night they were caught unawares. But, on 
the second night, they resolved to get to the root of the matter; so, 
they hid themselves behind the tree-trunks. To their great chagrin, 
they saw a woman alighting from the tree and robbing them of their 
hardwon riches. With shouts of anger, they closed in upon her, 
scolded her heartily for having scared them out of their treasure the 
night before, beat her till she was quite blue and faint, and left her 
tied up to the tree. 

The clever neighbour found her next day, very nearly crazed 
with fear, very much the worse for her night’s treasure-hunt, but 
none the richer. 


Lingaraj College, Bombay, India 
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“DE DRY BONES IN DE VALLEY” 


by Fioyp C. WATKINS 


placed the prophet in the middle of a valley filled with very 

many dry bones. When the Lord asked Ezekiel whether the 
bones could live, he answered, “O Lord God, thou knowest.” Com- 
manded to prophesy to the bones so that they might live again, 
_ Ezekiel did so, “and the bones came together, bone to his bone.” 
After he transmitted God’s orders to the winds to breathe upon the 
slain, “the breath came into them, and they lived, and stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army.” This section of the Bible, ac- 
cording to most scholars, has two significances. Historically it reveals 
the beginning of the Jewish belief in resurrection, and it is also a 
prophecy of a change and redemption in Israel. 

The mystery of the prophecy, the idea of resurrection, and the 
rhythmical appeal of such phrases as “bone to his bone” and “O Lord 
God, thou knowest” have caused this Biblical passage to have a tre- 
mendous popularity among primitive peoples and in folklore and liter- 
ature. One of the most modern versions is that by the Georgia moun- 
taineer poet, Byron Herbert Reece, author of “Ballad of the Bones.” 
Reece’s description of the assembling of the bones is vivid: 


Te Book of Ezekiel (37:1-10) tells how the spirit of the Lord 


From among the stones a; 
As dark as soot, 

The little bones 

To make a foot, © 


With nought to teach 
Them to their place, 
Came each to each 


In an empty space!! 


Part of the symbolism of T. S. Eliot’s “Ash-Wednesday” is also based 
upon this chapter in Ezekiel. Eliot uses the bones as a symbol of 
resurrection: 
*Byron Herbert Reece, Ballad of the Bones and Other Poems (New York, 
1946), p. 18. 
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And God said 
Shall these bones live? shall these 
Bones live? (45-47) 
And the prophecy to the winds appears later, adapted to suit Eliot’s 
purposes: 
And God said 


Prophesy to the wind, to the wind only for only 
The wind will listen. (62-64) 


Ezekiel’s story of the resurrection of the bones, however, has 
made the greatest impression on Negroes. It has been the basis of 
many of their spirituals and sermons. James Weldon Johnson in God’s 
Trombones: Seven Sermons in Verse lists “The Valley of Dry Bones” 
as one of three typical examples of sermons that “passed with only 
slight modifications fron: ;;eacher to preacher and from locality to 
locality.”* In the seventh sermon of Johnson’s book, one of the verse 
paragraphs is based upon his memory of sermons on this subject: 


And I feel Old Earth a-shuddering— 

And I see the graves a-bursting— 

And I hear a sound, 

A blood-chilling sound, 

What sound is that I hear? 

It’s the clicking together of the dry bones, 
Bone to bone—the dry bones. 

And I see coming out of the bursting graves, 
And marching up from the valley of death, 
The army of the dead. 


The modern interest in Negro spirituals and folk tales has not 
been matched by a parallel interest in the art of Negro preaching. 
Johnson maintained that the existence of Negro folk sermons is not 
generally known. Myrtle Funkhouser’s six-part bibliography of “Folk- 
Lore of the American Negro” in the Bulletin of Bibliography has no 
section devoted to the Negro sermon.* The local colorists who made 
such a frantic search for colorful speech and manners in the late 


*James Weldon Johnson, God’s Trombones: Seven Negro Sermons in Verse 
(New York, 1932), p. 1. 

*Ibid., p. $4. 

*Myrtle Funkhouser, “Folk-Lore of the American Negro: A Bibliography, 
Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index, XV1 (Boston, 1936-1939). 
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nineteenth century largely avoided letting their Negroes preach. John 
A. Lomax has in modern times recorded a few Negro sermons.® Al- 
though a few Negro preachers gained nation-wide fame even during 
the time of slavery, only recently have there been attempts to record 
religious services. The collection of eight sermons by William H. Pipes 
in Say Amen, Brother is the only book in which the folklorist may find 
several accurately recorded. When Pipes published his study in 1951 
he stated that at the time when he collected the sermons “no detailed 
study with recordings had been made of genuine old-fashioned preach- 
ing among Negroes.’’® 

Apparently the sermon on Ezekiel and the bones was a part of 
the repertory of many Negro preachers. The Folkways Records has 
recorded “Dry Bones,” by the Reverend J. M. Gates and his con- 
gregation.? Although the location of Reverend Gates’s church is not 
given, the Negro mail clerk at Emory University, Sylvester Shorter, 
by chance overheard the rhythm of the sermon and the singers in the 
background when the record was played in the audio-visual aids de- 
partment. He promptly recognized Reverend Gates as an Atlanta 
preacher who died several years ago. Shorter knows several stories 
about old-time preachers who won fame with the text from Ezekiel, 
and he has heard that large crowds of Negroes traveled for miles when 
they learned that his grandfather was planning to preach on the dry 
bones. Despite the fame of sermons on this subject, no modern col- 
lector has published a version. The only existing transcription was 
printed in a small pamphlet in Asheville, North Carolina, in 1896, and 
I have been able to find only three extant copies of it: one in the 
Pack Memorial Public Library in Asheville,* one at the University 
of North Carolina, and one in the Library of Congress. 

Reverend Robert Parker Rumley won fame throughout Western 
North Carolina because of “De Dry Bones in de Valley.” The re- 
sponse from his congregations was so great that he preached no sermon 
besides this one in his last active years. White and colored people 
traveled great distances to hear him, and his reputation must have 
me *John A. Lomax, Adventures of a Ballad Hunter (New York, 1947), pp. 

1-232. 

*William H. Pipes, Say Amen, Brother (New York, 1951), p. 5. 

"Folkways Records and Service Corporation, 117 W. 46th Street, New York. 

*Miss Myra Champion, librarian in the Sondley Reference Library of the 


Pack Memorial Public Library in Asheville, North Carolina, first called this ser- 
mon to my attention, and she has continued to give me kind assistance. 


a 
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been an important reason for transcribing the sermon and printing 
the pamphlet. A reporter for the Asheville Citizen recently wrote that 
“White people turned out by the thousands te hear Rumley . . .”® 

Though Thomas Wolfe was born in Asheville four years after the 
publication of the Reverend Rumley’s sermon, he must have heard it or 
stories about it when he was a child. When Wolfe wrote the short 
story “Child by Tiger,” which later became a part of The Web and the 
Rock, he created the character of a meticulously clean Negro religious 
fanactic who goes berserk and .kills seven men and who is then 
lynched by the people of Libya Hill. Like all of Wolfe’s tales about 
Asheville, “Child by Tiger” is based upon local people whom Wolfe 
had known. When the Negro, Dick Prosser, preaches to George 
Webber and his friends, he takes the passage from Ezekiel as his text, 
and his short speech seems to be based on recollections of Rumley’s 
“De Dry Bones in de Valley”: 


“O young white fokes,” he would begin, moaning gently, “de 
dry bones in de valley. I tell you, white fokes, de day is comin’ 
when He’s comin’ on dis earth again to sit in judgment. He'll 
put de sheep upon de right hand and de goats upon de left—O 
white fokes, white fokes—de Armageddon day’s a-comin’, white 
fokes—an’ de dry bones in de valley.” 


The original collector of this sermon, Orville Knight Smith, had 
to face difficult problems in securing the text. In 1896 shorthand was 
the best method of transcription, and consequently the accuracy of a 
modern recording machine is not to be expected. How much. of the 
humor to assign to Rumley and how much was added by Smith cannot 
now be determined. On the whole, however, this printed version of 
Rumley’s sermon does seem to follow the conventions and to use the 
devices of the Negro preaching I have heard and of the old-time 
preaching described by James Weldon Johnson and Pipes. Rumley’s 
attitude toward “ ’stronomers,” for example, was a common theme: 
“Thousands of people, white and black, flocked to the church of John 
Jasper in Richmond, Virginia, to hear him preach his famous sermon 

*Clarence R. Sumner, “Rumley’s Sermon on ‘De Dry Bones in De Valley’ 


Created Sensation,” Asheville Citizen-Times, March 21, 1954. 
Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock (New York, 1939), p. 135. 
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proving that the earth is flat and the sun does move. John Jasper’s 
sermon was imitated and adapted by many lesser preachers.”!1 

Although there are many spirituals that are similar to those sung 
by Rumley’s congregation, the texts here are, I believe, different from 
any heretofore printed. Smith did not record the lyrics to “Jerusalem, 
My Happy Home!” probably because this was a well-known white 
spiritual.! “Dry Bones Comin’ Togedder in de Mornin’” is some- 
what similar to “Dry Bones,” a Negro spiritual that has been sung in 
many versions almost universally by quartets and college glee clubs. 
The words to the spiritual as given by Smith, however, are different 
from any which I have been able to find.1* Many different spirituals 
have been “Rise and Shine,” but Rumley’s congregation sang a ver- 
sion quite unlike any I have found.!* 

"Johnson, p. 2. 

*Alton C. Morris, Folksongs Florida (Gainesville, 1950), p. 173. 

“A. E. Perkins, "Negro Spirituals from the Far South,” The Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, XXXV (July-September, 1922), 242. E. A. Mcllhenny, 
Befo’ de War Spirituals (Boston, 1933), p. 63. Howard W. Odum and Guy B. 
Johnson, The Negro and His Songs (Chapel Hill, 1925), p. 102. 

“George Pullen Jackson, Another Sheaf of White Spirituals (Gainesville, 
1952), p. 4. Thomas P. Fenner, Frederic G. Rathbun, and Bessie Cleaveland, 
Cabin and Plantation Songs as Sung by the Hampton Students (New York, 


1901), pp. 40-41. J. B. T. Marsh, The Story of the Jubilee Singers; with Their 
Songs (New York, 1883), pp. 262-263. 
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“DE DRY BONES IN DE VALLEY.” 


A SERMON 
by 
Rev. Robert Parker Rumley 
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Ail Rights Reserved. 


I take gweat pleasure dis ebenin in lookin’ upon such an intelligent 
gaderin’ ob peoples who hab come out to heah me deliber my famous 
sermon on “De Dry Bones in de Valley.” Many ob you hab come to 
Asheville foah de benefit of yoah health an’ to breave dis fine air, 
beefsteak, fresh buttermilk an’ eggs. I spose my name is known all 
ober dis country an’ I ’spose de ol’ country too, Ebery great man 
must make his way. Well, if my name must go to de. topmost roun’ 
ob de ladder ob fame I will go an’ take no back out, either. If I’m 
gwine to become a gweat man I can’t help it. 

Now I want you bredern an’ sistern to bear wid me while I read 
a part ob de thirty-sebenth chaptah of Ezekwell. I don’t mean only 
you white brederen but my cullud brederen too. 

I will deliberate dis ebenin’ on dese dry bones what I hab read 
’bout, an’ you will fin’ my tex’ in de fouth vus’ ob de thirty-sebenth 
chaptah ob Ezekwell. 

“O, ye dry bones, heah de wud ob de Laud.” 

Now brederen, I will preeface my sermon dis ebenin wid an 
introduction "bout God’s chosing peoples, de Israelites, dese Jews what 
am scattered eberywhere ’round "bout us selling dere wares. Dese am 
de peoples what de prophets say wen’ down into Egypt, an’ were kep’ 
in bondage an’ den aftah foah hunred an’ fifty yeahs dere became an 
exceeding gweat ahmy ob dem an’ dey were led up unto de lan’ ob 
Caanyan. 

Now I wan’ to tell you dis ere lan’ ob Caanyan am a lan’ what 
flowed wid milk an’ honey. I don’ mean dat dis means jess what I 
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says, but I mean it were a lan’ where dere was lots of money or I 
mean it was a lan’ where you could make lots ob money, an’ where 
dere was lots ob luxurious grass for de cattle to desist on. Dey had 
dere barns full ob corn an’ dere fiel’s full ob-ob-ob corn. 

But dese people was jess like you cullud folks who am growin’ 
up. You’s don’ think "bout youh fadders an’ mudders no more since 
de ’mancipation, an’ jess go on ‘busin’ dem an’ forgettin’ all "bout 
what de Laud done did foah you. An’ dats jess like dese peoples, day 
jess forgot all ’bout what de good Laud did for ’em and dats jess like 
you cullud folks. 

De richer men get de less dey think "bout God, and dat am de 
way wid dese people, de more de Laud done for ’em de more dey 
’spised him, an’ eben in de days ob Jer’miah, away back five hunred 
an’ eighty-seben yeahs before de comin’ ob Chris’, he wahned dem ob 
dere sins an’ dey jess laughed at Jer’miah, jess as dey laugh at me— 
aint dat so, brudder? 

“Yeh, Laud!” 

Aint dat so, sister? 

“Praise God — yeh!” 

An’ so accordin’ to de prophesy ob Jer’miah, Jerusalem were taken 
by de heatherin King ob Babylon, an’ among de cabtives taken by de 
heatherin King ob Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, were a prophet an’ his 
name were Ezekwell. An’ he were a man ob edurcation, an’ he had a 
vision, an’ de angels ob de Laud came down to him in a whirl-win’ — 
jess think ob it — in a whirl-win’! An’ de angels carried Ezekwell up 
to Jerusalem an’ showed him through a gweat opening how his peoples 
were desecrating de holy temple, and wushipping idols. An’ den Ezek- 
well were taken in de pwesence ob de Laud by de angel an’ behol’ he 
saw a gweat throne an’ de color were liken unto a rainbow, an’ dere 
were no light ob de sun but de place were as light as day — jess think 
ob it. An’ de Laud specken unto Ezekwell an’ told him to draw a pic- 
ture ob Jerusalem an’ to put a pan ’roun’ it to represent de wall ’roun’ 
de city, an’ to place upon de outside ob de pan pictures ob forts — jess 
think ob it— what do all dis mean? I shall interrogate dese things 
at further considerin’ but don’ get impassionate. An’ de Laud tol’ 
Ezekwell to take out his househol’ goods, part in de day time an’ part 
in de night — jess as de city folks do to sabe payin’ rent. An’ de Laud 
tol’ Ezekwell dat the peoples would ask him what all dese do mean, an’ 
de Laud said, “ Jess so will be done wid Jerusalem, an’ de city will 
be destroyed by the heatherin King ob Babylon, an’ aftah sebenty 
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yeahs de Jews would be retu’ned to Jerusalem.” I will not interrogate 
longer on de preeface to my sermon owing to de indisposition ob de 
weader. 

Brudder, keep dat fire goin’. If I can’t get dese peoples wahmed 
up one way I’se gwine to wid anoder. 

An’ Ezekwell had a vision — now ‘member I tells you it were a 
vision — jess like you folks do after eatin’ cabbage — an’ I ’magine 
I can see Ezekwell sitting down in de valley which were full of bones, 
an’ dey were very, very many an’ very, very dry, an’ he looked all 
’round at the question an’ it were shrouded in mystery. 

Now I don’ want you to look at any small batch of bones ob an 
acre or two, but a valley ten o’ fifteen miles long full ob bones. 

An’ de Laud specken unto Ezekwell and said: “Son ob man, can 
dese bones lib?” An’ he ansued, “O, Laud God, dou knowest.” 

An’ de Laud tol’ Ezekwell to prophesy unto dese bones an’ say 
unto‘dem, “O, ye dry bones, heah ye de word ob de Laud.” An’ Ezek- 
well prophesied, an’ dere were a noise an’ behol’ a shaking, an’ de 
bones came togeder, bone to his bone. 

It is so said by dose who study physiology dat dis ere body ob 
ours contain two hun’red and thirty-eight bones in it. Now let’s see 
"bout it. It am so said dat dis beautiful face ob mine habe fourteen 
bones in it, an’ each ob dese bones come togeder, bone to his bone — 
an’ dat dere am eight bones in dis head ob mine and dey all come 
togeder, bone to his bone — an’ dere am three bones in each eah, an’ six 
bones in both eahs, an’ all ob dese bones came togeder bone to his 
bone — an’ dere am twenty-six bones in de spine an’ all ob dese bones 
came togeder bone to his bone — an’ in de chest dere am twenty-foah 
bones an’ all ob dese bones came togeder bone to his bone — an’ dere 
am two bones in each shoulder, one before and one behind, an’ foah 
bones in de shoulders, an’ all ob dese bones came togeder bone to his 
bone — an’ dere am one bone in each arm an’ in each foah arm dere 
am two bones an’ all ob dese bones came togeder bone to his bone — 
an’ dere am eight bones in de wris’ an’ dese bones came togeder bone 
to his bone — an’ dere am five bones in de palm ob de han’; an’ in 
de palm ob both han’s dere am ten bones, an’ all ob dese bones came 
togeder bone to his bone —an’ dere am two bones in each hip, an’ all 
ob dese bones came togeder bone to his bone — an’ dere am one bone 
in each thigh, an’ each ob dese bones came togeder bone to his bone — 
an’ in de knee dere am one bone an’ in de leg below de knee dere am 
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two bones in each leg an’ all ob dese bones came togeder—Brudder 
keep. dat fire goin’ bone to his bone — an’ in de ankle dere am 
seben bones an’ all of dese bones came togeder bone to his bone — an 
dere am five bones in de palm ob de foot — de ball ob de foot — an’ 
each ob dese bones came togeder bone to his bone —an’ in de toes 
ten, a half a score, dere am twenty-eight bones — an’ now I hab got all 
ob dese bones in dere respectable places, an’ dere am beside all dese, 
thirty-two teef in de human head, an’ all ob dese bones came togeder 
bone to his bone — bone to his bone — aint dat so, brudder? 


“Glory! Hallelujah! Yeh!” 
Aint dat so, sistern? 
“Shuah, Laud! Hiallellujah!” 


I ’magine I can see all de bones in my body lying in de valley, 
an’ now I hab got dem all togeder bone to his bone. Direkly I ’magine 
I can see Ezekwell talking tro’ a great, long trumpet to dem bones 
in de valley an’ lo an’ behol’ dem bones am altogeder jess like a hu- 
man skeleton, an’ den de sinews were put upon dem, an’ de flesh put 
on de sinews, an’ den de skin were grewed on de flesh, an’ den I 
’magine I can see de toe nails an’ de fingeh nails grow-i-n-g out an’ 
de hair comin’ upon de head, an’ instead ob de valley being full ob 
dry bones I ’magine I can see a gweat ahmy ob peoples, but dere were 
no bref in dem, an’ I ’magine when God specken unto Ezekwell he tol’ 
him to breave into dese slain, an’ lo an’ behol’ de win’ came from de 
east, west, north an’ south an’ dey couldn’t mube — until de Holy 
Ghost breaved de bref ob life in dem. 

I’se got dese bones all togeder an’ what do you see now? A valley 
full of men representing de whole house ob Israel, an’ dey looked like 
a gweat millinary company. 

Somebody made inquiries bout what dese bones were typical ob, 
an’ how dese typical bones came togeder bone to his bone — one bone 
lying heah an’ nudder off yondah — an’ what do all dese bones mean? 
Dis am de gweat question. What am all dese bones typical ob — an 
I think I am prepared to answer dis. It represents de whole house 
ob Israel during dere sebenty yeahs captivity in Babylon. An’ what 
do all dis noise ob de bones comin’ togeder mean? Hit means de 
comin’ togeder ob de Jews — Brudder keep dat stove goin’. 

Now let us sing dat old familiah ssa “Dry Bones Comin’ To- 
gedder in de Mornin’.” 
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All dese dry bones ob mine, 
All dese dry bones ob mine, 
All dese dry bones ob mine, 
Comin’ togedder in de mornin’.—-Cho. 


igs 


t 


Chorus.—What you goin’ to do when de judgment day, 
What you goin’ to do when de judgment day, 
What you goin’ to do when de judgment day, 
Comin’ togedder in de mornin’. 


O, what a shakin’ ob dese dry bones, 
O, what a shakin’ ob dese dry bones, 
O, what a shakin’ ob dese dry bones, 
Comin’ togedder in de mornin’.—Cho. 


De noise of dese dry bones comin’ togeder were jess like de noise 
lots ob you pretendin’ Christians am makin’. You’s howlin’ an’ shoutin’ 
when you’s jess got religion ’nough to go right down to hell. God’s 
goin’ to punish you peoples jess like he did de Jews, when dey were 
carried away captives to Babylon. 

We lub de New Jerusalem jess like de Jews ob ol’ lubed de an- 
cient Jerusalem, an’ de Jews ob today ’spect to go back dere, but 
dey’ll neber do it less dey go by de way ob Jesus Chris’ — aint dat 
so, brudder? 


“Glory Hallelujah! Yeh!” 

Aint dat so, sistern? 

“Praise de Laud! Yeh!” 

Dis sympathetical lub ob de Jews foah Jerusalem will neber die, 
an’ I ’magine Dabid was thinking ob dis when he wrote de hun’red 
an’thuty-sebenth Psalm. 
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“By de ribers ob Babylon de Jews sat down an’ wep’ when dey 
’membered Zion, an’ dey prayed unto God, ‘If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunnin’.’” 

An’ de Laud said unto de daughters ob Babylon who am to be 
destroyed: “Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou has served 
them,” foah dey made dere cabtives gib song an’ become merry foah 
dere amusement. 

Yes, we Christians am goin’ to hab a home by’m by, an’ I wan’ 
to say to you’s peoples, “O, ye dry bones, heah ye de wud ob de Laud.” 

An’ accordin’ to de prophesy ob Ezekwell, Jerusalem were de- 
stroyed on de ninth yeah an’ tenth month by de heatherin King of 
Babylon, an’ among de cabtives taken were foah bwight young Jews — 
now don’ interrogate me to mean bwight in color, but I mean dey were 
bwight intellectually. An’ among dese foah bwight young Jews who 
were taken captive were Daniel. An’ de heatherin King ob Babylon 
brought dese cabtives to Babylon, an’ dere he edurcated Daniel, an’ 
aftah Daniel had graduated I ’magine I can see him keepin’ de books. 
An’ de angel ob de Laud came down to Daniel wid de speed ob de 
lightning an’ tol’ him good news, dat de Jews would be returned to 
Jerusalem an’ dat de heatherin King ob Babylon would be destroyed. 
An’ de angel specken unto Daniel and said, “Feah not, O gweatly 
belubbed ob God.” 

Now I wan’ to get down to Babylon an’ tell ‘bout Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s son, who were now on de trone, an’ who were more wickedest 
dan his fader, an’ lo an’ behol’ de angel ob de Laud —I think it were 
Gabriel, he usually waited on de Laud — appeared unto de wicked 
King ob Babylon while he an’ all his lauds were habbing a gweat feast 
an’ drinkin’ wine out ob de holy wessels dat were taken out ob de 
temple in Jerusalem. An’ de angel ob de Laud wrote de king’s death 
warrant by de candlestick on de plaster, but de king could not inter- 
pret de writing on de wall, an’ lo he grew pale an’ called foah his wise 
men — an’ jess fell all to pieces. 

An’ de wise men came into his pwesence an’ de King tol’ dem 
dat whosoeber should interpret de writin’ should be made third ruler 
in de kingdom. An’ lo, dey could read de writin’ but dey could not 
interpret de meanin’, An’ de King were troubled, but when de news 
ob what were goin’ on reached de Queen she were jess like de women 
is now days — dey can tro off twice as much trouble as a man, an’ 
Laud God A’mighty, I ’magine I can see de Queen in all her majesty 
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— and she tol’ de King not to be scairt, dat dere were one man in de 
kingdom what could interprete de writin’ an’ he were Daniel. An’ so 
Daniel were sent foah an’ bwought in de pwesence ob de King. 

Now among all dese wise men who were called to interprete de 
writin’ were many ’stronomers, an’ dey was jess like all de ’stronomers 
am now days. Dey try to tell us it am ninety-five million miles from 
heah to de sun. Don’ you beliebe it — it’s de biggest lie I eber heard! 
What does dey know "bout how fa’ it am to de sun o’ to de moon — 
_ deys neber been dere. An’ jess so dere’s lots ob people dats tryin 
to fin’ out how fa’ it am to heaben. Well, dey’ll neber know, ‘cause 
dey’ll neber get dere. You jess get religion once an’ you wont care 
how fa’ it am to heaben o’ de sun o’ de moon. What yo’ messin wid 
dat fo’? Dat’s none ob youah business — dat’s God’s business. 

Dey ought to put a stop to puttin’ out all ob dish trash "bout how 
fa’ it am to de sun an’ to heaben. I challenge de worl’ to prove how 
far it am to de sun! You can get de exac’ lebel ob de height ob 
*Beaucatcher cause you can climb up ‘dere an’ measur’ it; but you 
can’t get de exact lebel ob de height ob de sun cause you can’t get 
dere. O, Laud, let dem knock me out if dey can! Let dem try dere 
expurt on me jess like dey did on de King ob Babylon, but my God, 
bwing in Daniel, de man ob God, to interprete de meaning ob all dis. 

An’ Daniel tol’ de King he would interprete de han’ writin’ on 
de wall, but to keep de reward for himself an’ gib it to anoder. An’ de 
writing’ on de wall were Mene — Tekel -— Upharsin. Mene, dat is to 
say, “God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it.” Tekel, dat 
is, “Thou art weighed in the balances an’ found wantin’.”” Upharsin, 
an’ dat is understood to be, “Dy kingdom is divided and given to de 
Medes and Persians.” 

An’ de same night aftah Daniel had interpreted de writin’ de 
King were slain, an’ Cyrus, de comman’ing Gen’ral ob de ahmy ob de 
Medes an’ Persians, took de city. 

Solomon, de wise king, said dat men ob high degree an’ men ob 
low degree am to be weighed in de balances an’ foun’ lighter dan 
vanity. 

An’ aftah Babylon had been taken by Cyrus, an’ de Jews had 
staid in Babylon sebenty yeahs according to de prophesies, dey were 
*mancipated by Cyrus and returned to Jerusalem. Dis noise of de 
bones comin’ togeder represented de ’malgamated noise ob de comin’ 
ob de Jews togeder on dere return to Jerusalem. 


*Beaucatcher — A mountain near Asheville. [Smith’s note.] 
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You ’member when us cullud folks were ’mancipated dere were 
gweat joy, an’ so it were when Cyrus freed de Jews, and de noise ob 
dese bones comin’ togeder represents de Jews rejoicing. 

My God A’mighty! Sing “Jerusalem, my Happy Home!” 

If I jess had de wings ob de mornin’ I’d leap wight out ob dat 
window and go down to de ol’ plantation where I were ’mancipated. 

An’ accordin’ to de prophesies de temple in Jerusalem were re- 
built, an’ jess so de Jews today think dey’s goin’ back to Jerusalem 
again, but dat am a matter ob impossibility humanity speaking, foah 
de Jews am scattered to de foah-win’s ob de worl’, an’ not enough ob 
dem in any one place to constitute a quorum, jess like de prophets 
says dey was. 

Now I am not goin’ to ‘laborate on de Jews goin’ back to Jeru- 
salem, ’cause we is lookin foah de new Jerusalem, way up in de skies. 
Our mudders and faders hab done gone dere befoah, an’ you’s cullud 
folks what’s growin’ up ought to be ’shamed ob yourselbs gettin’ 
drunk an’ den gettin’ on de chain gang — an’ I mean yo’ white folks, 
too. 

An’ now let us sing dat good ol’ hymn, “Rise an’ Shine;” an’ now 
be honis’, doan go away widout payin’ foah de blessin’. 


Chorus.—Rise, Shine! Shine like de stars, 
Shine! Shine! All ’roun’ de trone ob God. 


wT 


Joseph had a vision, 
had a vision, 

e sun, de moon, de leben stars, 
All made obedience.—Cho. 


Go get your youngest brudder, 
Go get your youngest brudder, 
An’ gader all-yoah fader’s flock, 
An’ let us lib togedder.—Cho. 
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De chil’ren gaddered many, 
De chil’ren gaddered many, 
Excep’ upon de Sabbath day, 
Dey did not gadder any.—Cho. 


But now deah brudders an’ sistern you hab beared patiently wid 
me durin’ my ebenin’s discourse an’ I shuahly appreciate youh good 
behabior, but our church am pooh an’ we need money an’ now brederen 
an’ sistern, both white and cullud, be lib’ral tonight an’ help de good 
Laud out wid a five dollar bill 0’ moah if yo’ feel de sermon’s wuth 
it-—foah ’member God hates a stingy man. Now ’member dis am 
de way to shine. Now Deacon Washington jess pass ’roun’ de plate 
and gib dese peoples a chance to shine. 

Jess don’ go ’roun’ dere so fas’ Deacon Washington. Gib dose 
peoples a chance to fin’ der pocket-books. 

How am de collection been comin’ on Deacon Washington? 

“We want jess fo’ty cents moah, Pahson.” 
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